MICRO-TO-MAINFRAME 


►  INDUSTRY  INSIGHTS 


Network  links  fade 

Product  hype  makes  users  yawn. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Microcomputer-to-mainframe  link  vendors  are  still  try¬ 
ing  to  make  good  on  product  claims  made  a  few  years  ago, 
but  users  don’t  seem  to  care.  Link  products  once  rode  the 
crest  of  a  massive  publicity  wave,  inspired  by  companies 
that  proclaimed  their  products  would  supply  microcom¬ 
puter  users  with  easy  access  to  mainframe  data. 

But  once  users  began  working  with  the  products,  they 
discovered  a  number  of  serious  limitations.  The  products 
did  not  support  true  information  sharing,  were  hamstrung 
by  slow  transmission  speeds,  were  unable  to  access  a  va- 

See  Link  page  53 


Vendors  resurface 
micro-to-mainframe  road 


■■■■■ 


RCA  guillotines 
two  key  services 

Cost-cutting  moves  affect  1,200  users. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


PRINCETON,  N.J.  —  Like  a  prisoner  in  a 
shrinking  room,  RCA  Corp.  is  succumbing 
to  competitive  pressure  from  all  sides.  The 
giant  communications  industry  stalwart 
said  last  week  it  will  dismantle  two  of  its 
largest  communications  services. 

The  services  affected  are  the  Data 
Transaction  Services  unit,  commonly 
known  as  RCA  Cylix,  and  the  Private 
Leased  Channel  Services  unit.  Both  are 
controlled  by  RCA  American  Communica¬ 
tions  (Americom).  The  1,200  users  affected 


will  have  to  find  service  alternatives  by 
May  1987,  the  date  the  RCA  services  are 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out,  unless  an  em¬ 
ployee  takeover  now  afoot  is  successful. 

RCA  has  gained  leviathan  status  over 
the  years  by  virtue  of  its  age  and  the 
breadth  of  its  services,  but  recently  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  focused  on  the  company’s 
sluggish  financial  performance. 

General  Electric  Corp.’s  December  1985 
acquisition  of  RCA  sparked  speculation 
that  some  unprofitable  segments  of  RCA’s 
operations  would  be  axed.  Last  week,  GE 
merged  the  two  companies’  communica- 

See  RCA  page  52 


►  SERVICE  SHARING 

The  Equitable  proves  profit 
in  shared  tenant  services 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  The  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assurance  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  United  States  is  a 
huge  success  in  the  less- 
than-stellar  market  for 
shared  tenant  services.  By 
installing  itself  as  its  own 


anchor  tenant  and  leasing 
office  space  within  its  own 
facilities,  the  life  insurance 
giant  turned  its  telecom¬ 
munications  department 
into  a  booming  profit  cen¬ 
ter. 

The  Equitable  currently 
provides  voice  services,  in¬ 
cluding  discount  long-dis¬ 


tance  service,  disaster 
backup,  electronic  mail  and 
voice  mail  from  its  modular 
AT&T  System  85  private 
branch  exchange,  to  such 
tenants  as  the  Whitney  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Ernst  &  Whinney. 

Victor  Owens,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Equitable  Infor- 
See  Equitable  page  52 
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flexibility  and  more  freedom 
for  callers.  Page  2. 

return.  Even  potential  savings 

for  ratepayers  haven’t  put  a 

FEATURE  FOCUS 

▼ 

dent  in  the  lethargy  of  11 

News 


The  TCA  conference  serves 
as  the  forum  for  product  de¬ 
buts  and  pleas  for  user  in¬ 
volvement.  Attendees  find 
themselves  at  the  hub  of  a 
whirl  of  activity.  Page  2. 

▼ 

AT&T  comes  up  with  an  alter¬ 
native  to  Wats.  The  new  ser¬ 
vice  is  said  to  offer  simplicity, 


Wang  Laboratories  edges 
closer  to  the  integration  of  its 
voice  and  data  product  lines 
by  laying  out  upgrades  to  its 
minicomputers  and  digital 
private  branch  exchanges. 
Page  4. 

V 

Uncle  Sam  is  low  on  luck  in 
attempts  to  get  state  regula¬ 
tors  to  check  out  the  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies’  rates  of 


states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Page  6. 

▼ 

Sytek  struggles  to  make  up 
for  the  dollars  lost  along  with 
Big  Blue’s  OEM  contract. 
Page  7. 

V 

Forging  forward  with  its  Net¬ 
work  of  the  Future,  AT&T  re¬ 
veals  the  results  of  the  year¬ 
long  field  test  of  its  wideband, 
packet-switched  service  proj¬ 
ect.  Page  52. 

V 

Features 

Despite  the  convenience  and 
savings  of  teleconferencing, 
electronic  meetings  haven’t 
taken  off.  Some  managers 
will  seek  any  excuse  for  a 
face-to-face  talk.  Page  37. 


Are  stock  trading 
pits  passe? 

Traders  are  reacting  to 
market  trends  at  high  speeds. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 

While  diehard  Wall  Street  stock  traders  still  prefer 
the  visceral  stimulus  of.  a  noisy,  crowded  stock  ex¬ 
change  floor,  or  “pit,”  many  specialized  and  regional 
exchanges  today  are  characterized  by  the  quiet  hum  of 
new  communications  technology.  Ticker  tapes  and  me¬ 
chanical  printers  are  long  gone,  and  networks  based  on 
high-speed  data  circuits  are  expediting  transactions 
and  changing  the  very  nature  of  the  investment  game. 

Continued  on  page  34 
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►  NETWORKERS  ASSEMBLE 

Users  blitzed  by  industry  glitz  at  TCA 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SAN  DIEGO  —  There  was  hardly 
time  for  visitors  to  the  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Association’s  (TCA) 
24th  annual  conference  here  to 
catch  their  breath  amid  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  activity  last  week.  A  cor¬ 
nucopia  of  new  product  and  service 
announcements,  pleas  for  greater 
user  involvement  in  regulatory 
matters  and  the  plight  of  long-haul 


carriers  were  among  the  varied 
concerns  that  vied  for  attendees’ 
attention  at  the  user  organization’s 
six-day  event. 

In  his  keynote  address,  former 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  urged 
users  to  shoulder  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  in  steering  communications 
policy.  Wiley,  now  a  senior  partner 
with  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm 
of  Wiley  &  Rein,  said  users  should 
aid  in  the  drafting  of  communica¬ 


tions  legislation  and  participate  in 
FCC  regulatory  actions. 

Wiley  also  spoke  of  the  plight  of 
long-haul  carriers  competing  with 
AT&T.  Wiley  said  the  FCC  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  so-called 
other  common  carriers  which,  he 
claimed,  are  roughly  50  years  be¬ 
hind  AT&T  in  terms  of  network 
construction.  “The  OCCs  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  larger  share  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  services  market,”  he  said. 
“But  they  face  tremendous  transi¬ 
tional  problems  as  they  try  to  con¬ 
struct  their  networks.” 

Wiley  asserted  that  TCA  mem¬ 
bers  must  continue  their  efforts  to 
promote  competition  in  the  long¬ 
distance  services  marketplace. 

A  diverse  group  of  long-haul  car¬ 
riers  announced  moves  aimed  at 


bolstering  their  positions  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  communi¬ 
cations  services  marketplaces.  The 
group  announced  network  expan¬ 
sions,  international  communica¬ 
tions  services  and  price  reductions. 
They  included  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.,  ITT  Corp.,  Western  Union 
Corp.,  Cable  and  Wireless  of  North 
America,  Starnet  Corp.  and  Light- 
net,  Inc.  (See  “Carriers  outline 
plans,”  page  6.) 

Users  attending  the  show  were 
also  blitzed  by  vendors  who  intro¬ 
duced  an  assortment  of  network 
managment  gear  and  a  plethora  of 
data  networking  components.  Ven¬ 
dors  announcing  equipment  de¬ 
signed  to  add  depth  to  their  net¬ 
work  management  and  control 
product  lines  included  Infinet,  Inc., 
Paradyne  Corp.,  Racal-Vadic,  Inc., 
Case  Communications,  Inc.  and  At¬ 
lantic  Research  Corp. 

As  expected,  Northern  Telecom, 
See  TCA  page  54 


►  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

MCI  leads  TCA  barrage 
with  net  control  products 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SAN  DIEGO  —  In  response  to 
user  demands  for  more  control  of 
voice  and  data  networks,  vendors 
at  the  Tele-Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  (TCA)  annual  conference 
here  last  week  emphasized  network 
management  and  control  in  a  slew 
of  new  product  introductions. 

MCI  Telecommunications  Corp. 
led  the  pack  with  the  introduction 
of  a  call  and  network  management 
service,  Base-1,  designed  for  large 
telecommunications  users  with 
multiple  sites.  Base-1  provides  cen¬ 
tralized  call  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  across  dissimilar  private 
branch  exchanges  and  a  range  of 
carriers. 

To  implement  the  service,  users 
connect  a  device  that  MCI  calls  a 
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Telephone  companies  are  on  the 
verge  of  offering  DDS  with  a 
secondary  channel  that  will  give 
digital  networks  solid 
management  functions.  Page  15. 

DATA  DELIVERY 


A  Visionary  modem  with  a  built-in 
memory  is  upping  productivity  at 


pollable  call  storage  unit  (PCSU)  to 
each  PBX  in  an  organization.  The 
MCI  devices,  which  are  attached 
via  a  station  message  detail  record¬ 
ing  port,  are  compatible  with 
switches  from  Rolm  Corp.,  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  and  AT&T. 

MCI  will  poll  users’  PBXs  from  a 
central  processing  facility,  process 
the  call  information  and  generate 
reports.  Customers  can  access  a 
range  of  daily  reports  —  including 
traffic,  call  recording  and  alarm  list 
reports  —  using  their  own  termi¬ 
nals  and  an  MCI  800  number. 
Alarms  will  be  monitored  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  and  routed  to  wherever 
the  user  designates. 

MCI  has  not  yet  set  a  price  for 
the  service,  but  the  fee  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  service  bureaus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Wolaver,  director 
See  MCI  page  54 
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►  AT&T  LONG  DISTANCE 


Wats  alternative  bows 

Eliminates  need  for  dedicated  lines. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
recently  proposed  a  service  alter¬ 
native  to  Wats  that  is  aimed  at  me¬ 
dium-sized  business  customers  and 
does  away  with  traditional  Wats 
pricing  methods  and  the  need  for 
dedicated  Wats  access  lines. 

Custom  Switched  Network  Ser¬ 
vice  (CSNS),  which  is  intended  for 
businesses  that  make  25  to  1,000 
hours  of  long-distance  calls  per 
month,  looks  like  basic  Direct  Dis¬ 
tance  Dialing  service  with  the  add¬ 
ed  benefit  of  volume  discounts,  an¬ 
alysts  said. 

The  beauty  of  the  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  AT&T  spokesman  Ralph 
Dobriner,  is  its  simplicity  and  flexi¬ 
bility. 

Customers,  for  example,  can  use 
switched  CSNS  lines  to  call  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  while  Wats 
lines  are  dedicated  to  serving  cer¬ 
tain  geographic  regions,  or  bands. 

Because  CSNS  doesn’t  require 
dedicated  access,  customers  can 
make  and  receive  local,  interstate, 
intrastate  or  international  calls 
over  the  same  AT&T  service  lines. 
This  enables  CSNS  customers  to  es¬ 
tablish  service  quickly  in  response 


to  business  needs,  a  feature  that  is 
particularly  important  to  business¬ 
es  that  have  to  deal  with  seasonal 
changes  in  calling  patterns. 

CSNS  also  provides  detailed  bill¬ 
ing,  as  opposed  to  Wats  billing, 
which  only  provides  customers 
with  the  total  number  of  minutes 
used. 

There  are  two  options  available 
with  the  proposed  tariff.  Option  I 
carries  a  flat  fee  of  $1 15  per  month 
and  is  designed  for  customers  who 
make  between  25  and  200  hours  of 
calls  per  month.  Option  II  is  de¬ 
signed  for  users  making  between 
200  and  1,000  hours  of  calls  and 
has  a  flat  monthly  fee  of  $450. 

Calls  are  billed  in  six-second  in¬ 
crements  at  roughly  25  cents  to  28 
cents  per  interval,  and  the  service 
has  a  one-time  service  charge  of  $1. 

See  Wats  page  56 


Correction: 

The  article  “AT&T  merger  un¬ 
der  way”  (. Network  World,  Sept. 
8)  incorrectly  stated  the  name  of 
the  AT&T  group  headed  up  by 
W.F.  Buehler.  Buehler  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Special  Markets 
Group. 
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We  want  you! 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help. 

If  you  learn  about  an  interest¬ 
ing  event  that  just  occurred  or  is 
just  about  to  occur,  please  call. 

We’d  also  like  to  hear  about 


interesting  or  unusual  network 
applications  or  how  you’re  opti¬ 
mizing  your  networks  for  perfor¬ 
mance  or  savings. 

Call  Network  World  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474,  extension  332. 


Total  Interface  with  Digital  PBXs. 

Total  Compatibility  with 
Over  3,000  LINK/1  Systems 
Installed  Worldwide. 
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Total  Intelligence  with  4th 
Generation  Technology. 

Total  Compatibility  with  Telephone 
Protocols — DS-1,  DACS,  D4  Framing 
and  Format. 


LINK/1  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
LINK/2  a  trademark  of  Timeplex,  Inc. 


Timeplex,  Inc.  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675  201-930-4600 
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►  VOICE/DATA  LINKS 


Wang  VS  hooked  to  PBX 

System  unifies  electronic  and  voice  mail. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  moved  a  step  closer 
to  integrating  its  voice  and  data 
product  lines  last  week  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  product  enhance¬ 
ments  and  a  system  link  for  the 
company’s  minicomputers  and  digi¬ 
tal  private  branch  exchanges. 

The  new  features  put  teeth  into 
the  previously  announced  Wang  In- 


Redefine 

network 

testing 

with  the 

LP-COM 

TC-2000. 


formation  Office  Solution  (Wios), 
an  integration  strategy  designed  to 
tie  the  company’s  VS  minicomputer 
line  with  the  Wang  Business  Ex¬ 
change  (WBX),  the  company’s  low- 
end  PBX. 

The  VS-to-WBX  Control  Link  is 
an  integrated  voice  and  data  link 
that  enables  users  to  perform  a  va¬ 
riety  of  communications  functions 
from  either  the  VS  or  the  WBX.  It 
will  allow,  for  example,  some  VS- 
based  applications  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  WBX  capabilities. 

Features  of  the  link  include  auto¬ 
matic  dialing  from  the  keyboard  of 
VS  workstations  and  the  ability  to 
activate  a  message-waiting  light  on 
a  Wios  Wang  Station  Set  to  provide 
notification  of  electronic  mail  de¬ 
livery.  The  Wang  Office  Message 
Notification  feature  reportedly 
eliminates  the  need  for  users  to  log 
on  to  the  VS  to  check  for  messages. 

Directory  integration  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  latest  release  of  Wios. 
The  function  synchronizes  user  di¬ 
rectories  on  the  VS  and  WBX,  re¬ 


flecting  updates  and  changes  made 
on  either  system.  For  example,  a 
new  employee  added  to  a  WBX  di¬ 
rectory  is  also  added  to  a  Wang  Of¬ 
fice  directory.  Directory  integra¬ 
tion  allows  the  communications 
manager  to  manage  both  the  VS  and 
WBX  from  a  single  VS  workstation. 

A  new  call  accounting  feature 
dubbed  the  VS  Call  Management 
Facility  provides  station  message 
detail  recording.  It  enables  VS  us¬ 
ers  to  gather  information  about 
telephone  calls,  such  as  the  number 
called,  date  and  time  calls  were 
made  and  call  duration.  The  call  ac¬ 
counting  capability  also  incorpo¬ 
rates  rate  tables  that  assign  cost  to 
a  long-distance  phone  call. 

Two  voice  mail  options  were 
added  to  the  WBX.  They  include 
Wang  Office/Voice  Mail,  which  is 
targeted  at  Wios  users,  and  WBX- 
DVX-60,  a  voice  messaging  system 
aimed  at  customers  using  the  WBX 
as  a  stand-alone  product  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  add  voice  messaging  capabili¬ 
ty.  The  Wang  Office/Voice  Mail 
product  integrates  voice  messaging 
with  text  messaging  capabilities 
used  in  Wang  Office. 

An  additional  feature  called 
Automated  Attendant,  which  en¬ 
ables  callers  to  dial  into  phone  ex¬ 
tensions  without  going  through  a 
See  Wang  page  53 


►  INTERCONNECTIVITY 


Link  builds  Mac  muscle 


It’s  the  first  total  network  test 
(TNT)  system. 

D  It’s  the  first  data  protocol  analyzer 
with  powerful  dual  port  operation 
and  split  screen  capability  so  you  can 
display  two  modes  simultaneously. 

D  It  offers  the  industry’s  best  TIMS 
analog  measurement  module. 
n  It  features  full  signaling  test  capability. 
c  It  offers  a  combination  of  digital 
PCM  test  functions  for  advanced 
PCM/DS'l  testing. 

D  It  does  automatic  CAROT  compatible 
trunk  testing  on  both  small  and 
large  networks. 

o  It  has  all  the  computing  capability 
of  a  full-featured  IBM®  PC/XT  with 
a  10MB  hard  disk. 

c  It  replaces  up  to  eight  conventional 
test  instruments-at  a  fraction  of 
the  size  and  weight -and  a  fraction 
of  the  cost! 

It’s  incredible 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  about  the 
Telecommunications  Test  System  that 
redefined  network  testing,  please  address 
LP  COM,  205  Ravendale  Drive, 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043. 

Phone  (415)  967-5400. 
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BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Networking  tools 
unveiled  by  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  at  the 
Tele-Communications  Association 
annual  conference  here  last  week 
greatly  expand  the  interconnecti¬ 
vity  of  Apple’s  Macintosh,  but  re¬ 
duce  the  microcomputer  to  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  dumb  terminal  when 
communicating  with  host  proces¬ 
sors. 

As  expected,  the  jointly  unveiled 
products  allow  Macintoshes  to  be 
linked  to  mini  and  mainframe  com¬ 
puters  as  well  as  to  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  compatibles 
through  Northern  Telecom’s  Merid¬ 
ian  SL-1  private  branch  exchange. 
But  file  transfers  between  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  host  computers  are  not 
currently  supported,  said  Bob 
McNinch,  product  manager  for  Ap¬ 
ple. 

As  part  of  the  announcement, 
Northern  Telecom  and  Apple  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  version  of  the  Intalk 
communications  package  from  Pa- 
lantir  Software  that  supports  com¬ 
munications  through  the  SL-1.  In¬ 
talk  provides  file  transfers 
between  Macintoshes  and  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computers. 

Macintoshes  can  communicate 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  com¬ 
puters  via  the  SL-1  with  the  use  of 
Northern  Telecom’s  Computer-to- 
PBX  Interface.  Macintoshes  can  be 
linked  to  minicomputers  from  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  via  HP’s  Advanced 
Terminal  Processor  and  Northern 
Telecom’s  Asynchronous  Interface 


Line  Card.  Northern  Telecom  also 
provides  a  protocol  converter  that 
gives  Macintosh  users  dial-up  ac¬ 
cess  to  IBM’s  System  36/38  and 
mainframes  supporting  3270-type 
terminals. 

Prior  to  this  announcement,  Ap¬ 
ple’s  primary  method  for  connect¬ 
ing  Macintoshes  to  host  computers 
was  through  dial-up  modems  and 
through  Netway  1000,  a  product 
for  the  Appletalk  network  that  em¬ 
ulates  an  IBM  3274  cluster  control¬ 
ler.  The  latest  version  of  Netway 
1000  provides  file  transfer, 
McNinch  said. 

In  a  related  announcement, 
Northern  Telecom  introduced  a 
new  option  for  connecting  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  compatibles 
via  the  Meridian  SL-1. 

The  Nashville-based  company  is 
now  supporting  Server  Technology, 
Inc.’s  Easylan  networking  software 
on  the  SL-1. 

Easylan  supports  peripheral 
sharing  and  file  transfers  for  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles. 

Easylan  works  with  SL-ls  con¬ 
figured  for  circuit  switching,  pro¬ 
viding  asynchronous  data  transfer 
over  twisted-pair  wiring  at  rates  up 
to  19.2K  bit/sec.  The  cost  for  con¬ 
necting  IBM  Personal  Computers 
and  compatibles  with  Easylan  over 
the  SL-1  is  less  than  $100  per  con¬ 
nection,  according  to  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom. 

Northern  Telecom’s  own 
networking  software,  Lanstar  PC, 
has  been  available  since  early 
1985,  said  Jim  Greenway,  group 
product  manager  for  networks.  □ 
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►  WESTERN  UNION 

Ex-stalwart  seeks  buyer 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER,  N.J.  — 
Struggling  against  a  debt-ridden 
balance  sheet,  Western  Union  Corp. 
moved  recently  to  sell  control  of 
the  corporation  to  two  financial 
services  organizations,  one  of 
which  may  try  to  sell  portions  of 
Western  Union’s  vast  communica¬ 
tions  network. 

Pacific  Asset  Holding,  L.P.  and 
MDC  Holdings,  Inc.  have  agreed  to 
invest  $250  million  in  Western 
Union  in  exchange  for  company  se¬ 
curities. 

The  deal  is  contingent  on  several 
conditions. 

Pacific  Asset,  which  would  hold 
the  majority  of  the  seats  on  the 
Western  Union  board,  is  reportedly 
considering  selling  parts  of  the 
company’s  vast  transcontinental 


Wats  from  page  2 

There  is  also  a  30-second  minimum 
billing  period  for  each  call. 

AT&T  said  in  its  tariff  filing  that 
the  service  will  be  on  the  average 
5%  to  10%  more  expensive  than 
Wats,  depending  on  calling  pat¬ 
terns. 

“The  individual  customer  will 
have  to  make  a  cost/benefit  com¬ 
parison,  but  based  on  our  conversa¬ 
tions  with  customers,  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  for  the  features 
this  new  service  offers,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Garrett,  district  manager  for 
long-distance  services  at  AT&T. 

AT&T  will  earn  an  estimated 
$2.5  million  profit  in  1988  from 
CSNS,  and  the  company  may  recap¬ 
ture  customers  in  this  market  seg¬ 
ment  previously  lost  to  competi¬ 
tors. 

According  to  material  filed  by 
AT&T  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  the  company 
“has  lost  approximately  10,000 
Wats  customers  in  the  mid-sized 
business  segment  to  competition.” 

Interestingly,  AT&T  hopes  it  can 
stem  the  tide  of  defections  by  pro¬ 
viding  feature-rich  services,  in¬ 
stead  of  combating  competitors  on 
cost.  AT&T’s  motivation  in  offering 
CSNS  is  to  offset  the  increasing 
cost  of  special-access  fees  it  pays 
local  exchange  carriers  for  dedicat¬ 
ed-access  lines  used  with  Wats,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Ellis,  president  of 
the  Aries  Group,  based  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  spe¬ 
cial-access  charges  have  risen  tre¬ 
mendously,  explained  Jerry  Hard¬ 
er,  senior  consultant  with  Telco 
Research  Corp.  of  Nashville. 

In  comparison,  the  cost  of 
switched  access  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined. 

The  lower  rates  that  AT&T  will 
be  able  to  realize  will  be  passed  on 
to  all  of  its  switched-service  cus¬ 
tomers,  according  to  AT&T. 

If  approved  by  the  FCC,  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  expected  to  go  into  effect 
Nov.  2,  with  a  phased-in  introduc¬ 
tion  throughout 1987.G 


network  to  bolster  the  financial 
picture,  sources  said. 

Western  Union  has  its  roots  in 
19th-century  America,  a  claim  few 
other  communications  companies 
can  make. 

The  business  has  evolved  from 
basic  telegram  delivery  to  encom¬ 
pass  a  broad  range  of  consumer  and 
business  communications  services. 

Consumer  services  include  tradi¬ 
tional  telegram,  mailgram  and  mon¬ 
ey  transfer  offerings. 

Business  communications  ser¬ 
vices  include  telex,  an  electronic 


mail  service  called  Easylink,  pri¬ 
vate-line  services,  long-distance 
telephone  services,  contract  main¬ 
tenance  and  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  services. 

A  spokesman  for  Western  Union 
said  that  telex  contributes  the 
highest  percentage  of  Western 
Union’s  annual  revenue. 

The  network  supporting  these 
services  includes  an  11,000-mile 
transcontinental  microwave  sys¬ 
tem,  three  satellites  and  seven  ma¬ 
jor  earth  stations  integrated  with  a 
packet  transport  network,  a  telex 
circuit-switching  network  and  a 
long-distance  telephone  network. 

Despite  Western  Union’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  new  markets, 
the  company  has  sustained  large 
losses  in  recent  years. 


Its  fiscal  year  1984  revenue  of 
$1,049  billion  netted  losses  of  $58 
million. 

Revenue  dropped  to  $983  million 
in  1985  and  net  losses  mounted  to 
$367  million. 

In  the  six  months  ending  June 
30,  1986,  revenue  totaled  $455  mil¬ 
lion,  down  from  $515  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year. 

Neither  Western  Union  nor  Pa¬ 
cific  Asset  would  divulge  future 
plans  for  the  ailing  company. 

When  asked  whether  the  net¬ 
work  will  be  sold,  a  Pacific  Asset 
spokesman  said,  “All  options  will 
be  considered  and  evaluated.” 

It  is  popular  opinion  that  parts 
of  the  network  may  be  sold,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  large  user,  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  some  losses. □ 


FROM  WANG  COMMUNICATIONS 


Tl  bypass, it’s  here  and  now  from  WANG  Installation  and  Maintenance 
COMMUNICATIONS.  As  a  Tl  carrier  We  provide  accelerated  installations  to 

specializing  in  short-haul  applications,  meet  your  timetables.  Our  proactive 

we  design,  build,  and  operate  digital  maintenance  program  ensures  reliability 

transmission  systems.  with  remote  alarming  and  local  support. 

Private  Tl  Networks  Fixed  Pricing 

Designed  to  exceed  industry  standards,  With  contract  pricing  you  can  budget  and 
your  customized  system  is  guaranteed  to  control  transmission  costs,  now  and  for  the 
99.97%  availability.  With  our  fully-digital  future.  Our  flexible  terms  translate  into 
end-to-end  service,  you  control  multi-year  cost  assurance, 

transmission  quality  as  well  as  application 

flexibility.  Tl  bypass.  Designed  to  exceed  your 

expectations. 

Fiber  Optics  and  Digital  Microwave 

Optimizing  price  performance,  we  select  Contact  our  Director  of  Sales  now.  Wang 

and  install  the  technology  and  equipment  Communications,  Inc.  2000 15th  Street 

best  suited  to  your  communication  needs.  North  Suite  600  Arlington,  VA  22201 
The  solution  is  fine-tuned  to  your  (703)  243-0030. 

requirements,  yet  the  investment  is  made 
by  Wang. 
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►  NETWORKERS  ASSEMBLE 

Carriers  outline  plans, 
service  progress  at  TCA 

Fiber  optics  lead  show  product  parade. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SAN  DIEGO  —  When  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Association  was 
formed  in  1961,  none  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  believed  its  25th- 
annual  meeting  would  attract  more 
than  10  long-haul  carriers  and  talk 
on  the  show  floor  would  be  of  glass 
transmission  systems. 

TCA’s  meeting  here  last  week 
featured  a  bevy  of  carriers  who 
gathered  to  announce  products, 
plans  and  progress,  the  latter  con¬ 
cerning  fiber-optic  network  instal¬ 
lation.  Show  highlights  included: 

■  A  source  from  Starnet  Corp.,  a 
former  subsidiary  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  told  Network  World  the  carrier 
would  replace  its  satellite  network 
with  a  fiber-optic  net  by  mid-1987. 
Starnet  was  sold  to  American  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.,  a  company  now  28% 
owned  by  Ford  Aerospace,  the  Ford 
subsidiary  that  formerly  operated 
Starnet. 

The  Starnet  representative,  re¬ 
questing  anonymity,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  negotiating  with  many  car¬ 
riers  for  fiber  capacity.  “We  will 
phase  out  use  of  our  satellites  in  an 
attempt  to  acquire  and  operate  a  to¬ 
tal  fiber-optic  network  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  year.” 

■  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
claimed  roughly  half  of  its  23,000- 
mile  fiber-optic  network  has  been 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


Intel  Corp.  last  week  introduced 
a  chip  component  and  support 
products  for  use  in  connecting  non- 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  user  equipment  to  ISDN-com¬ 
patible  networks. 

Intel’s  29C53  transceiver  meets 
both  the  S  and  T  standards  set  out 
by  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Tele¬ 
graphy  for  use  in  the  future  all-dig¬ 
ital  networks. 

According  to  an  Intel  spokes¬ 
woman,  typical  applications  will 
include  terminals,  terminal  adapt¬ 
ers  and  private  branch  exchange 
line  cards.  Terminal  adaptors  allow 
personal  computers  and  terminals 
that  are  not  ISDN-compatible  to 
connect  to  an  ISDN  network.  The 
29C53  transceiver  conforms  to  the 
2B+D  Basic  Rate  ISDN  specifica¬ 
tion. 

This  standard,  defined  by  the 
CCITT,  defines  two  64K  bit/sec  B 
channels  for  voice  and  data  and  one 
16K  bit/sec  D  channel  for  signaling. 


completed.  More  than  6,000  miles 
of  the  net  are  operational,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Brown,  president  of 
the  carrier’s  Pacific  division.  Ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  fiber  net,  due  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1987,  will 


a  TCA’s 
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bevy  of 
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be  marketed  to  users,  communica¬ 
tions  services  resellers  and  regional 
carriers.  Brown  said  the  US  Sprint 
network  will  feature  26  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  switches  by  mid- 
1987.  About  30%  of  the  carrier’s 
net  consists  of  leased  lines  that  are 


29C48  coder  decoder/filter 

The  company  also  introduced 
the  29C48  programmable  coder  de¬ 
coder/filter,  a  very  large  scale  inte¬ 
gration  component  that  converts 
analog  signals  to  digital  and  vice 
versa.  Because  the  29C48  is  pro¬ 
grammable,  designers  can  control 
important  features  of  a  digital  tele¬ 
phone  using  software.  Also,  the 
equipment  can  be  designed  to  per¬ 
form  comprehensive  diagnostics  by 
using  the  circuit’s  programmable 
loopback  features. 

The  product,  along  with  other 
Intel  components,  enables  digital 
telephones  and  switching  systems 
to  be  connected  to  ISDN-compatible 
networks,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  spokewoman. 

Two  evaluation  kits 

In  addition,  Intel  introduced  the 
TEK29C53  terminal  evaluation  kit 
and  the  LEK29C53  line  card  evalu- 
tion  kit.  The  TEK29C53  evaluation 
kit  is  a  board  that  includes  the 
29C53  transceiver,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  programmable  coder  decod¬ 
er/filter  combination  devices,  a  se- 


provided  by  AT&T. 

■  Lightnet,  Inc.,  a  fiber-optic  tele¬ 
communications  services  company, 
announced  that  it  will  begin  offer¬ 
ing  T-l  service  between  10  cities 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1987.  T-l  services 
will  be  offered  along  a  fiber  route 
that  originates  in  New  York  and 
travels  through  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

■  MCI  Communications  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  offer  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Service  (IBS) 
through  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Satellite  Organization 
(Intelsat)  satellite  uplinks  to  be 
constructed  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  The  two  Intelsat  earth 
stations,  which  will  be  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  fiber-optic  cable,  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  late 
December.  The  expansion  of  the 
IBS  service  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

In  an  effort  to  diversify  the  com¬ 
pany’s  international  communica¬ 
tions  services,  MCI  will  offer  high¬ 
speed  communications  over  Tat-8, 
the  first  transatlantic  fiber  cable, 
from  its  points  of  presence  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  San  Francisco  to  European 
nations.  The  services  are  scheduled 
to  become  available  in  1988,  an  MCI 
spokesman  said. 

■  Cable  and  Wireless  of  North 
America,  formerly  TDX  Systems, 
Inc.,  will  market  the  U.S.  segment 
of  the  Digital  Highway,  an  interna¬ 
tional  digital  network  proposed  by 
Cable  and  Wireless  pic  in  London. 
The  U.S.  group  is  constructing  a 
7,200-mile  domestic  network  made 
primarily  of  fiber-optic  cable. 

■  American  Satellite  Co.  inked  a  10- 

See  Highlights  page  54 


rial  communications  controller,  a 
microcontroller  and  software. 

The  board  can  be  connected  to  a 
dumb  teminal  or  a  personal  com¬ 
puter,  and,  through  software,  it  can 
access  all  registers  of  the  29C53, 
thereby  allowing  designers  to  con¬ 
figure  the  device  and  monitor  its 
status  under  different  conditions, 
the  spokeswoman  said. 

In  related  news,  National  Semi¬ 
conductor  Corp.  of  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  and  Thomson  Semiconductor 
of  Paris  unveiled  plans  to  jointly 
develop  interface  products  for 
ISDN  networks.  The  agreement  will 
allow  the  two  companies  to  pool 
their  efforts  to  develop  ISDN  inter¬ 
face  products,  according  to  a  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor  spokesman. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  develop¬ 
ment  agreement,  the  companies 
agreed  to  give  each  other  the  right 
to  second  source  products. 

That  agreement  applies  to  Na¬ 
tional’s  Combo  II  second-genera¬ 
tion  integrated  coder  decoder/fil¬ 
ter,  the  company’s  digital  line 
interface  controller  and  Thomson’s 
1200  bit/sec  modem.  □ 


►  BQCS 

Feds  seek 
state  aid  in 
rate  check 

Rising  phone  costs 
spur  investigation. 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  seems  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  only  limited  success  in  its  re¬ 
cently  initiated  crusade  to  spur 
state  regulators  to  investigate  the 
Bell  operating  companies’  rates  of 
return. 

In  June,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  (GSA)  jointly  peti¬ 
tioned  public  utility  commissioners 
in  33  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  examine  BOC  rates  of  re¬ 
turn  for  the  provision  of  intrastate 
telephone  service.  The  federal 
agencies  claimed  that  favorable 
economic  conditions  allowed  the 
BOCs  to  earn  higher-than-justified 
earnings.  The  petitions  were  filed 
on  behalf  of  federal  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  in  those  states,  in  an  effort  to 
fight  rising  telephone  rates. 

To  date,  11  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  have  refused  to 
take  action  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment/GSA  request.  The  states  in¬ 
clude  Georgia,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Florida  and  Ohio.  Five  other 
states,  including  Massachusetts, 
Florida,  Delaware,  Utah  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  have  decided  to  initiate  rate 
investigations  on  the  basis  of  the 
petition  and  complaints  filed  by 
other  users.  Action  on  the  federal 
request  is  pending  in  Idaho,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Minnesota  and  Nevada. 

Between  40%  and  60%  of  total 
federal  telephone  expenditures 
stem  from  local  service,  said  Mark 
Langsam,  an  economist  with  the 
GSA.  “We  are  hopeful  that,  by  this 
time  next  year,  we  will  see  some 
rate  reductions  as  a  result  of  all 
this  activity.” 

While  the  federal  agencies  are 
disappointed  that  some  states  have 
decided  not  to  cooperate  in  investi¬ 
gating  BOC  rates  of  return,  they 
say  other  recent  developments  will 
help  control  rising  telephone  costs, 
according  to  Dale  Coker,  a  Defense 
Department  attorney  on  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  GSA/Defense  De¬ 
partment  pleadings,  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  states  may 
set  their  own  depreciation  rates  for 
equipment  used  by  telephone  com¬ 
panies  to  provide  interstate  ser¬ 
vices.  The  court  said  states,  many 
of  which  had  wanted  to  set  lower 
depreciation  rates,  do  not  have  to 
follow  Federal  Communications 
Commission  policy  in  this  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  some  states  have  ordered 
BOCs  to  refund  money  earned  from 
rates  based  on  the  higher,  FCC- 
mandated  depreciation  rates.  □ 


►  DIGITAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Intel  shows  new  ISDN  micro  chips 

Products  will  interface  non-ISDN  equipment  to  future  nets. 
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SYNCmodem  is  your 
SNA  or  BSCGateway 


floppy  disk  drive,  a  keyboard  and 
display.  Another  new  server,  the 
6620,  is  a  150M-byte  server  and 
starts  at  $13,300. 

The  6430  SNA  Gateway,  priced 
at  $3,950  per  server,  consists  of  a 
file  server  interface  card  and  soft¬ 
ware.  The  6430  can  emulate  an  IBM 
3274  cluster  controller  and  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  32  simultaneous  host 
sessions.  The  6420  Internetwork 
Bridge  allows  personal  computer 
users  to  access  a  host  computer,  mi¬ 
cro  or  any  other  device  on  Sytek’s 
System  2000  asynchronous  net¬ 
work  and  System  3000  IBM  3270 
networks.  Priced  at  $6,560,  the 
6420  supports  16  simultaneous  ses¬ 
sions  and  can  emulate  most  termi¬ 
nal  types,  providing  terminal  ac¬ 
cess  and  file  transfer. □ 


►  LOCAL  NETWORKS 

Sytek  proffers  new  network  series 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  Sy¬ 
tek,  Inc.  is  scheduled  today  to  re¬ 
lease  a  series  of  local  network  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  to  enable  users  to 
integrate  network  environments. 
The  company  is  banking  on  this 
new  strategy  to  help  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  an  IBM  OEM  contract 
that  once  provided  half  its  revenue. 

The  new  products  interconnect 
Sytek’s  System  6000  personal  com¬ 
puter  network  to  the  company’s 
terminal-to-host  network,  other 
vendors’  networks  and  IBM  main¬ 
frame  environments. 

The  new  products  support  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Novell,  Inc.’s  Advanced 
Netware  2.0A  operating  system, 
which  has  been  adopted  to  operate 
on  Sytek’s  System  6000  network  as 
well  as  a  new  network  file  server. 

The  company  is  also  expected  to 
introduce  the  6420  Internetwork 
Bridge  and  the  6430  SNA  Gateway 
for  connecting  the  System  6000 
with  IBM  hosts.  The  6420  is  de¬ 
signed  to  link  the  System  6000  with 
Sytek’s  asynchronous  terminal  net¬ 
works,  the  System  2000  and  Local- 
net20  as  well  as  the  System  3000, 
an  IBM  3270  net  product. 

“As  customers  begin  planning 
for  large-scale  introduction  of  per¬ 
sonal  computer  networks  into  their 
organization,  they  are  requiring 
that  the  networks  interconnect 
with  existing  networks,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph  Seidler,  vice-president  of 
product  marketing. 

The  company  has  placed  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  new  product  develop¬ 
ment  for  end  users  to  offset  lost 
IBM  revenue.  “The  first  quarter  of 
our  fiscal  year  just  ended  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  we  had  essentially  no  IBM 
revenue,”  Seidler  said.  “We’re  hap¬ 
py  to  say  we  were  in  the  black. 
Many  thought  we’d  be  heavily  in 
the  red,  since  many  vendors  get  on 
that  IBM  roller  coaster.” 

Sytek  is  looking  to  increase  its 
installations  by  expanding  its  per¬ 
sonal  computer  network  products, 
said  Brad  Baldwin,  an  industry  an¬ 
alyst  with  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“Sytek’s  bread  and  butter  has  been 
in  the  terminal  network  market,” 
Baldwin  said.  “These  announce¬ 
ments  are  significant  because  they 
show  network  boundary  lines  are 
beginning  to  erode.” 

Interconnectivity  is  a  major  is¬ 
sue  facing  users,  concurred  Jack 
Thomas,  telecommunications  plan¬ 
ning  and  operations  manager  for 
Tektronix,  Inc.  “We  serve  so  many 
kinds  of  users,  it’s  important  to 
Tektronix  to  be  able  to  bridge  from 
one  networking  system  to  anoth¬ 
er.”  Thomas  said  the  Beaverton, 
Ore. -based  company  has  several 
dozen  network-based  personal  com¬ 
puters  as  well  as  a  large  broadband 
network  with  more  than  3,000  data 
connections. 

Interconnectivity  drove  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  adopt  Novell’s  Netware  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  Sytek  de- 


Features: 

•  PC/XT/ AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial/auto-answer 
j  Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 


3  Models: 

•  201 

(2400  baud) 

• 212AT/201 

(1200  and  2400  baud) 

•  208 

(4800  baud) 
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Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC,  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus™, 
CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLEO-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1.  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford,  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


CLEO  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780Plus  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 


cided  to  offer  the  Netware 
operating  system  because  it  has 
been  gated  to  other  networks  and 
has  a  large  base  of  available  appli¬ 
cation  software,  Seidler  said.  Users 
can  interconnect  a  System  6000 
with  another 
vendor’s  network 
by  putting  net¬ 
work  interface 
cards  from  both 
companies  into  one  file  server  and 
using  Netware  to  communicate 
across  them,  Seidler  said.  Netware/ 
6000  is  priced  at  $2,045  per  server, 


including  the  network  interface 
card. 

The  network  servers  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  today  are  available  with 
either  75M  bytes  or  150M  bytes  of 
storage  and  come  in  tabletop,  rack¬ 
mounted  and 
floor  models. 
Prices  for  the 
75M-byte  ver¬ 
sion,  the  6611, 
start  at  $9,995,  and  prices  for  the 
150M-byte  version,  the  6621,  start 
at  $13,995.  The  6611  is  both  a  file 
and  print  server  and  includes  a 


More  news:  page  52 


ITT  AT&T 

SMART  WATS  WATS 


MCI 

PRISM 


SPRINT 

ADVANCED 
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/ 
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/ 

Speed  Dialing 
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/ 

/ 

Accounting  Codes 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Itemized  Billing 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Virtual  Private 
Network 

/ 

> 

Conference  Calling 

/ 
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/ 

$100  per  line  off 
first  month's  bill 

/ 
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If  you're  wondering  which  WATS  service  is  the  best  for 
your  company  this  chart  should  be  quite  enlightening. 

Because  for  one  low  package  price,  you  can  get  more 
features  with  ITT's  SMART  WATSSM  service  than  you  can 
with  any  other  WATS  service. 

And  that  includes  features  such  as: 

Virtual  Banding,  which  means  you  won't  pay  Band  5 
rates  for  Band  1  calls. 

Virtual  Private  Network  service,  a  two-way  dedicated 
line  connection. 

And  an  all-terrestrial  network  for  clearer  connections. 

In  addition,  if  you  subscribe  now,  we'll  knock  off  $100 
per  line  from  your  first  month's  bill. 

So  call  or  send  in  the  coupon.  And,  for  once,  pay  less 
and  get  more. 


Telephone:  (800)  526-3000,  Operator  136 
I  am  interested  in  SMART  WATS  and  in  saving 
$100  per  line  off  my  first  month's  bill. 

Please  have  an  ITT  representative  contact  me. 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE  CITY  ZIP 


TELEPHONE 
Please  mail  to: 

ITT  Dept.  CR/A 
100  Plaza  Drive 
Secaucus,  NJ  07096 


©  1986  ITT  U  S.  Transmission  Systems  Inc. 
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DCA  completes  Cohesive  merge 

Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  announced  last  week  the  completion  of  its  merg¬ 
er  with  Cohesive  Network  Corp.  DCA  issued  approximately  1.65  million  shares  of  new 
stock.  The  companies  will  consider  joint  product  development  to  take  advantage  of  DCA’s 
expertise  in  packet  switching  and  Cohesive’s  strength  in  circuit  switching  and  T-l  technol¬ 
ogy.  Cohesive’s  sales  staff  will  be  combined  with  DCA’s. 


Estimated  communications  equipment 
sales  to  small  business  in  1985 


Other 

$60m 

(2%) 


Local-area  nets 
$29. 4m 

(1%) 


Key  systems 
$2, 122.5m 

(61%) 


PBX  systems 
$1, 120.5m 

(32%) 


Modems 
$73. 8m 

(2%) 


Intercoms 
$69. 8m 

(2%) 


The  report  indicates  a  trend  to  digital  communications.  By  1990,  local-area 
network  sales  to  small  businesses  will  grow  more  than  sixfold. 

Note:  small  business  =  100  or  fewer  employees  with  sates  under  $10  million. 

SOURCE:  FROST  &  SULLIVAN.  INC..  NEW  YORK 


►  ANALYSIS 


3Com  thriving 
in  LAN  market 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
3Com  Corp.  is  proving  its  resilience 
to  the  swiftly  changing  local-area 
network  market.  The  company  re¬ 
cently  reported  record  first-quarter 
fiscal  year  1986  sales  of  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  First-quarter  revenue  was  up 
49%  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

3Com,  a  leader  in  personal  com¬ 
puter  work  group  local-area  net¬ 
work  sales,  was  founded  in  1979  by 
Bob  Metcalfe,  one  of  the  inventors 


of  the  Ethernet  local  network  at 
Xerox  Corp.  The  company  first 
manufactured  and  marketed  a  set 
of  Ethernet  transceivers,  which  are 
analog  devices  enabling  an  Ether¬ 
net  controller  to  use  a  standard 
Ethernet  line. 

3Com’s  growth  accelerated 
around  1981  with  the  introduction 
of  an  IBM  PC  Ethernet  adaptor 
card.  The  product  line  then  grew  to 
encompass  network  software  and 
network  servers.  The  company 
now  employs  400  people  at  head- 
See  3Com  page  14 


►  LABOR 

CWA  okays 
three-year 
Nynex  pact 

But  Snet  workers 
remain  on  strike. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  Except  for  a 
handful  of  clerical  workers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communications  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  (CWA)  recently  rati¬ 
fied  a  proposed  three-year  contract 
with  Nynex  Corp. 

Despite  the  ratification  vote,  250 
clerical  workers  with  the  Central 
Order  Bureau  of  Nynex’s  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  went  out  on  strike 
Sept.  20  because  of  a  job  and  salary 
reclassification  proposal  that 
would  “limit  upward  mobility,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nynex  spokeswoman 
Clara  Allen.  The  clerks  are  in¬ 
volved  with  the  publication  of 
Nynex  directories.  Although  infor¬ 
mal  discussions  were  held  last 
week,  no  formal  negotiation  ses¬ 
sions  were  scheduled  between  the 
clerks  and  management.  Picket 
lines  were  reportedly  set  up  at  the 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Nynex  office. 

The  remaining  37,750  CWA 
members  at  Nynex  ratified  the  con¬ 
tract  by  a  substantial  margin  on 
Sept.  19,  Allen  said.  The  CWA 
struck  Nynex  for  eight  days  this 
past  summer,  primarily  over  the  is- 
See  CWA  page  1 4 


VENDOR  VIEW 


PETER  THORNTON 


X.25  isn’t  just  packet  switching 


It  is  not  widely  understood,  but 
packet  switching  is  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  CCITT  X.25  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Packet  switching  is  a  network 
technology  suitable  for  transac¬ 
tion-oriented  traffic  on  shared 
communications  hardware.  The 
X.25  recommendation,  a  de  facto 
standard,  was  designed  for  user 
access  to  almost  any  kind  of 
data  network.  It  specifies  how  a 
connection  is  made,  how  the 
data  flow  is  controlled  and  how 
the  call  is  terminated.  Some  as¬ 
sociated  standards  cover  ad¬ 
dresses  (X.121)  and  the  inter¬ 
connection  and  control  of  Ascii 
terminals  (X.3,  X.28  and  X.29). 

X.25  interfaces  can  be  found 
connecting  many  devices  with¬ 
out  packet  switching.  The  most 
common  is  as  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  two  computers  or  a  com¬ 
puter  and  an  intelligent  user  ter¬ 
minal.  The  recommendation 
provides  for  multiple  logical 
channels  that  make  up  virtual 
circuits  between  two  network 
user  programs.  It  is  a  very  effi¬ 
cient,  very  standardized  way  of 
controlling  the  connection  be- 

Thomton  is  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Amnet,  Inc.,  a  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  company  that 
designs,  manufactures  and  mar¬ 
kets  X.25  wide-area  private 
data  networks. 


tween  two  computers. 

Perhaps  the  first  major  ven¬ 
dor  to  use  X.25  extensively  was 
Data  General  Corp.,  whose  Zodi¬ 
ac  networking  was  announced 
with  X.25  as  the  computer-to- 
computer  connection  mechanism. 
X.25  interfaces  can  also  be 


U The  X.25 


standard 


permits  up  to 
4,095  logical 
channels,  or 
virtual 
circuits,  to  be 
active  at  the 
same  time.  U 


found  on  networks  as  diverse  as 
slotted  rings  and  IBM’s  Systems 
Network  Architecture,  providing 
a  standardized  user  connection 
mechanism. 

The  X.25  standard  permits  up 
to  4,095  logical  channels  —  so- 
called  virtual  circuits  —  to  be 
simultaneously  active.  It  very  ef¬ 


ficiently  coordinates  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  blocks  of  data  from 
one  user  to  another  or  from  a 
computer  to  a  network  node. 

IBM  recently  announced  that 
SNA  nodes  would  support  X.25 
interfaces  —  in  other  words,  us¬ 
ers  could  pass  data  into  an  SNA 
network  at  a  3720/3725  port  us¬ 
ing  the  X.25  procedures,  and  it 
would  pop  out  at  a  different 
node  with  an  X.25  port. 

Beyond  this  simple  point-to- 
point  connection,  it  is  often  nec¬ 
essary  for  several  X.25  connec¬ 
tions  to  be  made  between 
systems.  Thus,  the  small  X.25 
switch  was  invented  to  provide 
a  more  cost-effective  solution. 

These  simple  X.25  switches 
are  hardly  packet  switches  in 
the  true  sense.  Often,  the 
switching  involves  no  more  than 
transparently  passing  the  pack¬ 
ets  from  one  port  to  the  other 
without  any  concern  for  other 
X.25  features. 

Packet  switching  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  the  1960s  to  perform  on- 
demand,  high-speed  data  multi¬ 
plexing  and  routing.  Multiplex¬ 
ers  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  statistically  unlikely 
that  several  terminals  will  all 
send  lots  of  data  at  once.  Just  as 
bank  designers  assume  not  ev¬ 
eryone  will  want  to  go  to  the 
bank  at  the  same  moment,  a 
multiplexer  works  on  the  as- 

See  X.25  page  10 
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AT&T  cuts  management 
slots  to  pare  work  force 

Severance  plan  offered  as  inducement. 


►  JOB  INSECURITY 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  As  anticipated 
before  its  recent  reorganization, 
AT&T  is  becoming  increasingly  ag¬ 
gressive  about  paring  its  work 
force  in  the  face  of  dwindling  earn¬ 
ings.  The  severance  plan,  an¬ 
nounced  two  weeks  ago,  will  be  the 
next  tool  to  measure  and  do  away 


with  fat  in  the  organization. 

The  corporatewide  severance 
package  is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
surplus  of  mid-  and  low-level  man¬ 
agers.  The  Business  Markets 
Group,  recently  formed  under  a  ma¬ 
jor  reorganization,  will  implement 
the  plan  within  the  coming  weeks. 

The  program,  outlined  in  an  em¬ 
ployee  bulletin  issued  Sept.  18, 
gives  senior  managers  the  author¬ 


ity  to  offer  mid-  and  low-level  man¬ 
agers  severance  pay  equaling  5%  of 
their  salaries  for  each  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  company,  up  to  20 
years. 

Those  offered  the  program  may 
voluntarily  accept.  Volunteers 
have  a  choice  of  receipt  of  payment 
in  monthly  installments  or  in  a  one¬ 
time  lump  sum.  Employees  accept¬ 
ing  the  offer  involuntarily  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  same  severance  pay 
scale  but  must  accept  payment  in  a 
lump  sum. 

In  the  past  year,  AT&T  has 
moved  to  trim  its  work  force,  a 
move  that  was  triggered  by  in¬ 
creased  competition  and  erratic 
earnings  performance.  Last  fall, 
the  company  implemented  a  layoff 
plan  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of 


Announcing  the  Network 
Premiere  of 24/24. 


24/24. 

From  Digital 
Communications 
Associates,  Inc. 

It’s  easily  the 
most  exciting  sup 
port  program 
ever  offered  by 
any  network.  And  it’s  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  offer 
living  proof  of  network  reliability 

Because  24/24  is  24  months  of  remote  network 
support,  with  a  maximum  24-hour  turnaround  on  parts. 

On  any  DCA-manufactured  data 
communications  network  that  we  install 
and  maintain— large  or  small. 

And  best  of  all,  it’s  free.  For  details,  call: 
1-800-241-4762,  ext.  515.  Or  write: 

DCA,  1000  Alderman  Drive, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30201. 

But  24/24  isn’t  all  you’ll  be  seeing 
on  the  DCA  Network.  So  stay  tuned. 

DCA .  The  Network  Everyone 
Will  Be  Watching. 


NETWORK 


OCA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  24/24  is  a  trademark  of 
Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  ©1986 Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 


21,000  employees.  In  the  current 
plan,  the  number  of  layoffs  is  un¬ 
specified. 

AT&T  has  reported  a  decrease  in 
earnings  over  previous  quarters 
three  separate  times  in  the  past 
year.  Second  quarter  1986  earn¬ 
ings,  at  $461  million,  were  flat  from 
the  same  period  in  1 985.0 


X.25  from  page  9 

sumption  that  many  users  can 
share  the  same  piece  of  wire  link¬ 
ing  two  points. 

The  routing  function  is  the  extra 
feature  that  packet  switching  adds 
to  multiplexing. 

A  packet-switching  node  can 
take  a  packet  of  user  data  off  the 
communications  link  and  send  it 
with  other  packets  on  another  link. 

Thus,  a  packet  switch  provides 
some  intelligent  routing,  switching 
of  user  data  packets  as  well  as  mul¬ 
tiplexing  the  data  on  and  off  the 
various  communications  lines. 

Most  users  think  of  X.25  as  a  re¬ 
liable  connection  mechanism.  It  is 
not  widely  known  that  many  pack¬ 
et  networks  can  be  unreliable.  But 
the  Department  of  Defense,  aware 
of  that  fact,  assumes  that  the  net¬ 
work  is  unreliable. 

A  special  user-to-user  mecha¬ 
nism,  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col,  was  developed  to  allow  a  user 
to  verify  that  data  packets  were  in 
the  right  order  and  none  were  miss¬ 
ing,  which  would  require  retrans¬ 
mission. 

Many  users  and  vendors  use  the 
terms  X.25  and  packet  switching  as 
if  they  are  interchangeable.  In 
many  respects,  they  are,  or  the  dif¬ 
ferences  don’t  matter. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect 
that  a  user  should  consider  when 
thinking  about  X.25-based 
networking. 

There  is  a  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  network  consisting 
of  boxes  interconnected  by  X.25 
links  and  a  backbone  packet  net¬ 
work  of  three  or  more  nodes  with  a 
special  internodal  trunking  proto¬ 
col. 

The  latter  is  usually  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  facility  with  the  multiplexing 
and  routing  described  above. 

A  backbone  network,  whether 
packet-switched  or  otherwise,  usu¬ 
ally  has  additional  attributes  such 
as  an  end-to-end  transport  proto¬ 
col.  This  ensures  that  user  data 
doesn’t  get  lost  and  creates  an  al¬ 
ternate  routing  mechanism  to  by¬ 
pass  line  failures;  the  better  system 
reroutes  completely  automatically, 
and,  to  the  network  user,  invisably. 

In  contrast,  X.25  does  not  have 
any  big  network  features.  Net¬ 
works  using  only  X.25  procedures 
require  tables  in  each  box  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  map  between  the  connec¬ 
tions  on  each  link  and  have  no  end- 
to-end  data  integrity. 

A  packet  could  get  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  a  secondary  link  failed,  and 
the  user  on  the  primary  link  would 
never  know  whether  the  data  ar¬ 
rived  or  not. 

In  addition,  maintenance  of  sep¬ 
arate  tables  in  each  box  becomes  te¬ 
dious  as  more  boxes  are  added,  un¬ 
like  a  backbone  packet  network 
that  usually  has  a  single  data  base 
of  connections. □ 


Development  Environment  Test. 

3+  Version  1.1  vs.  Advanced  Netware  286  Version  2.0A  on  PC/ATs 
with  3  megabytes  memory,  internal  hard  disk. 


lets  you  locate  your  data 
without  a  search  party. 

And  3+’s  special  ele¬ 
vator  seeking  algorithm 
allows  your  server’s  drive 
head  to  find  the  closest 
available  data  first. 

All  of  which  means  that 
a  PC/AT  with  3+  software 
is  about  the  fastest  corn- 


buffering  and  SCSI  direct 
memory  access  that  speed 
data  into  memory  faster 
than  any  AT 

Plus  a  network  co¬ 
processor  that  speeds  it 
Dack  to  you. 

Best  of  all,  3Com  offers 
you  more  than  raw 
performance. 

3+’s  internetworking 
also  lets  you  easily  connect 
Ethernet,  AppleTalk  and 
Token  Ring  networks 
across  the  hall,  or 
around  the  world. 
Even  access  them 
from  remote  PCs.  And 
your  3Com  dealer  has  3+, 
3Server3  and  everything 
else  you  need  to  bring 
your  network  up  to  speed. 
Backed  by  3Com’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  guarantee 
your  satisfaction. 


Choosing  your  PC  net¬ 
work  on  hearsay  can  be  a 
trap.  A  speed  trap. 

That’s  what  we  found 
when  we  compared 
Novell’s  Advanced  Net¬ 
ware  and  our  3+  Network 
Software  in  benchmark 
tests  developed  by  an 
independent  lab.‘ 


With  the  same  five 
users,  3+  ran  6%  faster 
than  Advanced  Netware 
on  identically  configured 
IBM  PC/AT  servers.  And 
more  than  20%  faster  with 
the  same  12  users. 

Impartial  proof  that 
when  the  work  is  coming 
fast  and  furious,  3Com 
keeps  you  fast  instead 
of  furious. 

For  some  very  good 
reasons. 

3+’s  disk  caching  keeps 
your  frequently  used 
information  in  RAM 
rather  than  on  disk,  so  you 
can  get  your  data  faster. 

Its  directory  and  file 
allocation  table  caching 


bination  since  grease  and 
lightning. 

Even  so,  an  IBM  PC/ 
AT  was  never  meant  to  be 
a  network  server. 

But  our  3Server3  was. 


It’s  been  designed  from 
the  ground  up  to  deliver 
the  best  price/perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  industry. 

With  look-ahead  track 


3Com 

Authorized 

Dealer 


So  call  him  today.  And 
while  you’re  at  it,  call  us 
too  at  l-800-NET-3Com. 
We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  benchmark  test 
results.  So  you  and  your 
network  can  get  moving. 

3Com 


•Belmont  Laboratories.  Belmont.  California.  01986  3Com  Corporation.  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  and  3+  and  3Server3  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation:  Novell  and  Netware  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell.  Inc.: 
IBM  and  IBM  PC/AT  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation;  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer. 
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3Com  from  page  9 
quarters  here,  and  fiscal  year  1985 
sales  have  grown  to  $64  million,  up 
from  $1.8  million  in  1982. 

3Com’s  product  line  has  under¬ 
gone  a  similar  growth  process.  Net¬ 
work  adaptors  now  contribute  50% 
of  the  company’s  annual  revenue, 
network  servers  35%  and  network 
software  15%.  The  Etherlink  Adap¬ 
tor  product  line  is  the  highest  vol¬ 
ume  seller,  recently  growing  to  al¬ 
most  10,000  unit  sales  per  month. 

In  its  five  years  as  a  prominent 
vendor  in  the  local  network  mar¬ 
ket,  3Com  has  changed  its  market¬ 
ing  strategy  with  the  shifting  tides 
of  user  demand  and  vendor  compe¬ 
tition.  Initially,  products  were  sold 
through  OEM  agreements  and  some 
direct  to  the  end  user. 


Today,  about  65%  of  the  product 
line  is  sold  through  distributors 
and  international  representatives. 
The  company’s  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing,  Doug  Pollack,  said 
that  in  focusing  on  building  rela¬ 
tionships  with  key  dealers,  3Com 


has  developed  a  competitive  barri¬ 
er  to  entry. 

Having  created  its  niche  in  PC 
work  group  networking  applica¬ 
tions,  3Com  is  building  a  fortress 
around  its  territory.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  company  introduced  the 


CCIn  its  five  years  as  a  prominent 
vendor  in  the  local  network  market , 
3Com  has  changed  its  marketing 
strategy  with  the  shifting  tides  of  user 
demand  and  vendor  competition.  V 


HAVE  YOU  TALKED 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  DESIGNED 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS 
FOR  NATIONAL 
WESTMINSTER  BANK, 
MICHIGAN  BELL 
AND  WEYERHAEUSER? 


When  these  corporations  evaluated  private 
wide-area  networks,  they  were  looking 
for  experience,  reliability,  and  a  proven 
track  record.  At  BBN  Communications, 
they  found  all  three. 

In  1969,  BBN  built  the  world’s  first 
packet-switching  network,  the  Arpanet, 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Today,  it’s  part 
of  the  world’s  largest  network,  linking 
more  than  30,000  users  throughout 
the  world. 

National  Westminster  Bank,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  London,  knew  this.  They  knew 
we  had  the  ability  to  provide  the  data  seg¬ 
ment  of  one  of  Europe’s  largest  integrated 
voice  and  data  networks. 

For  Michigan  Bell,  BBN  was  selected 
to  provide  a  wide-area  network  for  their 
corporate  data  traffic. 

And  for  Weyerhaeuser,  we  were  cho¬ 
sen  to  build  a  private  wide-area  network 
to  integrate  their  corporate -wide  facilities. 

All  of  these  companies  knew  we  had 
a  total  range  of  professional  services  and 
support  capabilities.  From  consulting  to 
network  design  to  custom  engineering. 

Each  came  to  BBN  Communications 
with  a  unique  networking  problem.  Each 
came  away  with  a  unique  networking 
solution. 


SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 


A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 


3Server3,  a  server  priced  to  under¬ 
cut  the  competition.  Pollack  said 
the  3Server3’s  $7,000  price  tag  rep¬ 
resents  a  hefty  30%  reduction  over 
previous  offerings.  In  addition, 
3Com  has  passed  on  savings  from 
high-volume  shipments  of  the  Eth¬ 
ernet  adaptor  line  by  announcing 
price  cuts  across  that  line,  too. 

Continued  price  erosion  in  the 
server  market,  propelled  by  the  use 
of  cheaper  Personal  Computer  ATs 
as  servers,  may  cut  into  3Com’s 
profit  margins.  However,  according 
to  Harvey  Freeman,  vice-president 
of  Architecture  Technology  Corp. 
in  Minneapolis,  “They  have  a  lot  of 
room  to  maneuver  in  pricing.  3Com 
could  price  still  lower  to  compete 
against  IBM,  if  they  have  to.” 

If  3Com  has  an  Achilles’  heel,  it 
is  its  presence  in  the  network  soft¬ 
ware  market  in  which  Novell,  Inc. 
reigns  with  its  Netware  operating 
software.  Responding  to  Novell’s 
challenge,  3Com  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  large  family  of  software 
products,  the  3Plus  line,  and  is  now 
busy  trying  to  catch  up. 

Kim  Myhre,  vice-president  of 
communications  programs  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  he  believes  3Plus  is  a 
competitive  product  and  that 
3Com’s  established  relationships 
with  systems  manufacturers  will 
give  the  company  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  over  Novell.  3Com  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  invest  heavily  in  software  de¬ 
velopment,  according  to  Pollack. 

3Com’s  software  problems  seem 
minute  in  light  of  its  currently 
strong  profile.  But  Myhre  sounded 
a  note  of  caution  for  the  future. 
AT&T’s  Starlan  offering  may  prove 
to  be  a  formidable  threat.  “Al¬ 
though  Starlan  doesn’t  yet  have  the 
software,  I  expect  to  see  AT&T 
move  the  product  through  the  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturers  as  a  low-cost 
local  network  solution,”  he  said. 

3Com  voices  optimism  despite 
the  potential  threat:  Projected  sales 
for  fiscal  year  end  1986  are  $100 
million,  which  calls  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  56%  growth  rate.O 


CWA  from  page  9 

sues  of  job  security  and  cost-of-liv¬ 
ing  adjustments. 

Another  strike  continued  last 
week  against  Southern  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  (Snet)  by  the 
9,600-member  Connecticut  Union 
of  Telephone  Workers  (CUTW). 
CUTW  members  defeated  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract  on  Sept.  12.  Snet  is 
an  independent  telephone  company 
that  was  partially  owned  by  AT&T 
at  the  time  of  divestiture. 

CUTW  members  object  to  two 
main  contract  provisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CUTW  spokesman  Rick  Mel- 
ita.  They  oppose  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  $400  as  part  of  the  2XA% 
wage  increase  in  each  of  the  next 
three  years.  Union  members  also 
balk  at  shouldering  20%  of  their 
annual  health  care  premium  as  well 
as  a  higher  deductible  of  $300.  Un¬ 
der  that  provision,  a  family  could 
pay  up  to  $  1 ,300  a  year  out  of  pock¬ 
et  for  health  care,  he  said.  The 
union  also  objects  to  mandatory 
overtime,  he  said.  The  CUTW  de¬ 
feated  the  proposed  contract  by  a 
vote  of  4,610  to  3,544.0 
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Telenet  forms  Contemporary  arrangement 

Contemporary  Group  has  teamed  up  with  Telenet  Communications  Corp.  to  offer  a  nation¬ 
wide  paging  service.  Contemporary  will  use  Telenet’s  packet  switch  network  to  send  and  re¬ 
trieve  messages  to  dispersed  transmitting  stations.  Services  will  include  Tone-Only  Paging, 
which  alerts  the  user  to  waiting  messages,  and  Numberic  Display  Paging,  whith  a  24-number 
display  showing  the  calling  party’s  number. 


Terminal  support: 
Leased  vs.  switched  access 
to  the  public  network 


SOURCE:  LINK  RESOURCES  CORP.,  NEW  YORK 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 

Poor  timing  for  SDNs 


The  advent  of  virtual  net¬ 
works  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time  in  the  evolution 
of  telecommunications.  In  fact, 
acceptance  of  the  new  services 
may  be  stymied  until  the  long- 
haul  market  settles  down. 

While  virtual  networks  — 
also  called  software-defined 
networks  —  offer  savings  over 
some  traditional  networks,  jus¬ 
tifying  the  services  on  cost 
alone  can  be  dangerous. 

Virtual  networks  are 
achieved  by  creating  private 
networks  in  the  memory  of 
long-haul  carrier’s  switches,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  dedicating  lines. 
Network  links  are  established 
on  a  call-by-call  basis  using  the 
carrier’s  switched  network. 

This  provides  economic  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  carrier,  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  end  user,  but 
it  comes  with  stiff  penalties. 
Commitment  to  virtual  network 
services  requires  a  large  capital 
investment  in  installation  fees 
but,  more  importantly,  elimi¬ 
nates  customer  transport  op¬ 
tions. 

Once  virtual  networks  are  in¬ 
stalled,  the  user  is  stuck  with 
the  long  services  of  that  carri¬ 
er.  Unlike  traditional  services 
that  can  be  mixed  and  matched 
to  achieve  optimum  cost  advan¬ 
tages,  virtual  networks  lock  in 
users.  It  would  be  undesirable 


economically,  if  not  logistically 
impossible,  to  have  a  mix  of 
virtual  network  services. 

While  a  single  vendor’s  virtu¬ 
al  net  service  may  be  economi¬ 
cally  appealing  today,  it  may 
not  be  as  sweet  tomorrow,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  day  and  age. 

With  all  of  the  tariff  and  in¬ 
dustry  upheaval  and  the  deals 
that  are  being  swung  today,  it 
would  seem  risky  to  commit  to 
a  service  that  involves  high  en¬ 
try  costs  —  both  in  terms  of 
capital  expenditures  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  conversion  time  — 
and  eliminates  transport  op¬ 
tions. 

These  considerations  would 
seem  to  be  responsible  for  the 
slow  acceptance  of  virtual  net¬ 
works.  It  is  too  early  to  tell, 
however,  if  the  sluggish  reac¬ 
tion  to  virtual  networks  is  sim¬ 
ply  due  to  the  long  planning 
lead  time  needed  to  evaluate 
services  or  an  actual  indication 
that  companies  are  reluctant  to 
hand  over  that  much  control  to 
one  carrier. 

Interestingly  enough,  of  the 
virtual  network  contracts  being 
awarded  today,  AT&T’s  com¬ 
petitors  get  a  fair  share.  This  is 
a  strong  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  other  common  carriers,  and 
bodes  well  for  competition  and 
the  breadth  of  future  services 
and  rates. 


►  DIGITAL  DATA  SERVICE 


Upgrade  to  aid 
in  net  control 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Local  and  long-haul  telephone 
companies  are  readying  a  digital 
data  service  enhancement  that  will 
provide  customers  with  network 
monitoring  and  management  func¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  available 
with  analog  networks  today. 

The  enhancement  will  add  a  sec¬ 
ondary  channel  to  traditional 
AT&T-like  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vices  (DDS)  as  offered  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Bell  operating  companies, 
AT&T  and  other  interexchange  car¬ 
riers.  Although  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  for  DDS  with  secondary  chan¬ 
nel  are  agreed  upon  and  have  been 
published  by  Bell  Communications 
Research,  Inc.  (Bellcore),  no  one 
has  filed  a  tariff  for  the  service. 

Pacific  Bell,  which  is  apparently 
closer  to  deploying  the  service  op¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  other  compa¬ 
nies,  expects  to  file  a  tariff  and  of¬ 
fer  DDS  with  secondary  channel  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  company’s  DDS  product  manag¬ 
er,  Mike  Trombetta. 

AT&T,  which  was  once  the  sole 
provider  of  DDS  services,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  offering  the  DDS  enhance¬ 
ment  but  has  its  hands  tied  by  the 
local  telephone  companies,  a 
spokesman  said.  It  is  futile  for 
AT&T  to  support  the  option  until 
the  local  companies  can  extend  it  to 
the  end  user. 

Once  available,  DDS  with  sec¬ 
ondary  channel  will  provide  cus¬ 
tomers  with  many  of  the  network 
management  functions  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed  with 
analog  modem-based  network  man¬ 
agement  systems. 

Unlike  analog  facilities,  howev¬ 
er,  DDS  is  provided  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  transmission  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability,  meaning  the  network  man¬ 
agement  features  made  possible 
with  secondary  channel  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  monitoring  network  com¬ 
ponents,  not  line  conditions. 

It  will  make  it  possible,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  monitor  network  use  and 
gauge  things  such  as  response  time, 
Trombetta  said.  This  would  be  use¬ 
ful  when  trying  to  judge  the  effect 
that  host  software  changes  have  on 
network  traffic. 

Lack  of  network  management 
has,  Trombetta  believes,  discour¬ 
aged  some  users  from  migrating 
from  analog  facilities  to  digital  ser¬ 


vices  for  data  transport.  DDS  ser¬ 
vices  are  inherently  more  reliable 
and  error-free. 

Paul  Baxter,  product  manager  of 
Racal-Milgo,  Inc.’s  digital  access 
products,  agrees.  “Customers  need 
mixed  medium  networks  with  some 
digital  and  some  analog  facilities. 
They  have  had  net  management 
control  in  analog  nets  but  have 
been  prevented  from  passing  con¬ 
trol  channels  with  DDS.” 

Like  analog  modem-based  net¬ 
work  management  systems,  DDS 
with  secondary  channel  will  inte¬ 
grate  diagnostic  data  with  the  main 
data-bearing  channel  on  the  same 
wire.  The  difference  is,  however, 
that  analog  systems  carry  diagnos¬ 
tic  data  on  a  second  channel  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  frequency  lower  than  the 
data-bearing  channel,  whereas  DDS 
provides  the  second  channel  by  ap¬ 
propriating  bits  from  a  continuous 
data  stream  to  diagnostics. 

Racal-Milgo  and  AT&T  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  are  two  of  the  first 
companies  to  announce  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice  Units  (DSU)  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  DDS  secondary  channel. 

According  to  Trombetta,  second¬ 
ary  channel  support  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  moving  the  framing  and  con¬ 
trol  bit  insertion  responsibility  out 
to  the  DSU  at  the  customers’  pre¬ 
mises.  “We  then  have  the  ability  to 
time-share  the  control  bit  with  the 
customer,  essentially  letting  the 
customer  use  every  24th  bit  in  the 
bit  sequence,”  Trombetta  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  secondary  channel  typically 
operates  at  one-quarter  of  the  DDS 
rate,  according  to  Baxter.  When 
calculated  for  typical  DDS  rates, 
the  secondary  channel  operates  at 
133  bit/sec  for  2400  bit/sec  service, 
233  bit/sec  for  4.8K  bit/sec  links, 
533  bit/sec  for  9.6K  bit/sec  service 
and  2600  bit/sec  for  56K  bit/sec 
service. 

One  of  the  key  benefits  of  sec¬ 
ondary  channel  support  with  DDS 
will  be  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
isolate  remote  failures,  particular¬ 
ly  in  multidrop  environments. 

A  streaming  device  in  a  multi¬ 
drop  environment  will  seize  an  en¬ 
tire  line.  (Multidrop  configurations 
in  the  digital  realm  are  achieved  by 
gathering  point-to-point  lines  at  a 
hub  or  bridge  site.)  “Diagnostic 
DSUs  can  automatically  disable  a 
streaming  device  and  notify  the 
central  site,”  Baxter  said.O 


CONTINUOUS 
STATION 
NUMBER 
LABELS 


PRINT  SEQUENTIAL  STATION  NUMBERS  ON  YOUR  COMPUTER  PRINTER 


The  fan-fold  station  number  labels  which  are  designed  specifically  for  the 
telecommunications  industry  will  save  you  several  hours  of  manual  typing 
time  and  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  telephone  sets. 


Our  computer  software  Telecom  Numbers  is  available  to  print  sequential 
station  numbers  and  telephone  numbers  on  your  computer  printer. 


For  samples  and  ordering  information 
call  Eric  Heneks  at  312/508-0800. 

:::  Telecom 

■55  Graphic  Systems 


Custom  Dialing  Instructions 
For  Your  Telephones. 

Professional  Quality  Faceplates,  Facemats  and  Labels 
Custom-Printed  For  Your  Telephone  System. 

Our  custom-printed  products  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the  telephone  system  features 
and  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  phones. 

Telecom  Graphic  Systems  features  complete  typesetting,  layout,  and  printing  set-ups 
at  no  extra  cost.  Our  extensive  experience  will  insure  your  complete  satisfaction. 


Give  us  a  call  at  312/508-0800. 
We  will  make  you  look  good. 

555  Telecom 

555  Graphic  Systems 

6415  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 
312/508-0800 
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CALL  FORWARD  CANCEL 
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CALL  HOLD 
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CALLBACK  SET 
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CALLBACK  CANCEL 
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INDIVIDUAL  SPEED  CALL 
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CALL  PICK-UP 
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SYSTEM  SPEED  CALL 

TO  TRANSFER  A  CALL: 

TAP  and  DIAL  EXT.  NUMBER 
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IBM  and  factory  nets 

IBM’s  role  in  factory  networking  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  International  Data  Corp.  study.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  report,  “IBM  in  the  Factory:  Piecing  To¬ 
gether  a  Strategy  for  CIM,”  should  contact  the  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. -based  market  research  and 
consulting  firm  at  5  Speen  St.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 


►  USER  SURVEY 


Migration  to  MAP  worries  users 


Major  concerns  about  using 
MAP  or  TOP  networks 


Respondents 


MAP 

TOP 

Upgrading  or  retrofitting  existing  networks 

45% 

48% 

Certification  of  products 

37% 

30% 

Other  netwoiks  will  still  be  required 

33% 

27% 

Training  and  maintenance  requirements 

32% 

20% 

May  not  become  a  significant  standard 

27% 

46% 

System  security  issues 

14% 

14% 

Too  slow 

13% 

4% 

Hard  to  use 

11% 

— 

Other  networks  will  be  better 

8% 

16% 

Inappropriate  in  my  type  of  operation 

8% 

— 

Other 

27% 

— 

SOURCE:  CIMDATA,  INC.,  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


CIMdata  study 
says  45  %  of  users 
eye  net  upgrades. 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  Roughly  45%  of 
the  companies  in  the  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group  say  that  integrating  present  net¬ 
works  with  evolving  standards  is  one  of 
their  primary  concerns,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey. 

The  survey  of  the  users  group,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  CIMdata,  Inc.  and  presented  to  the 
group  at  its  last  meeting,  raised  many  is¬ 
sues  surrounding  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol/Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col,  some  of  which  were  addressed  at  the 
same  meeting.  The  group  labored  to  ad¬ 
dress,  for  example,  the  migration  path 
from  proprietary  networks  to  MAP/TOP 
standards. 

A  solution  offered  by  one  user  speaking  at  the 
group  is  to  employ  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  Transmission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  (TCP/IP)  in  the  interim,  while  awaiting 
the  maturation  of  MAP  technology. 

Dwight  Cass,  of  Northrop  Co.’s  automation 
sciences  laboratory,  told  the  users  group  that 
the  aerospace  corporation  took  a  hard  look  at 
both  MAP  and  TOP  technologies  but  decided  nei¬ 
ther  one  would  meet  the  company’s  immediate 
communications  needs. 

“The  main  problem  we  faced  was  that  we  just 
do  not  have  MAP  for  all  of  our  [mainframes],”  he 
said. 

“We  are  committed  to  having  a  communica¬ 
tions  system  in  place  in  the  1988-to-1989  time- 
frame  that  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
MAP/TOP  [specifications].” 

Cass  explained  that  TCP/IP  was  chosen  as 
the  network  migration  tool  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  “TCP/IP  is  available  for  all  of  our  [main¬ 
frames],  and  TCP/IP  nets  can  be  bridged  to  data 
networking  environments  such  as  SNA  and 
Wangnet,”  he  said.  “We  want  to  begin  develop¬ 
ing  applications  for  future  MAP/TOP  nets  now 
and  ensure  the  code  we  use  today  does  not  have 
to  be  redone  later.” 

Conformance  testing 

The  MAP/TOP  Users  Group  worked  to  ad¬ 
dress  their  members’  confusion  about  the  test¬ 
ing  and  certification  of  purported  MAP-  and 
TOP-compatible  network  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  group  was  addressed  by  members  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Technology  Institute  (ITI),  a  nonprofit 
organization  based  here,  which  tests  products  to 
determine  if  they  conform  to  the  MAP  specifica¬ 
tion. 

The  emphasis  on  product  testing  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  CIMdata  study, 
which  showed  that  37%  of  the  237  users  group 
members  surveyed  claimed  that  certification  of 
MAP  products  was  one  of  their  chief  MAP 


networking  concerns. 

Several  speakers  described  in  detail  the  test¬ 
ing  work  undertaken  at  ITI  and  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  as  well  as  future  MAP  prod¬ 
uct  testing  to  be  performed  by  the  Corporation 
for  Open  Systems  (COS).  COS  is  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  testing  products  to  see  if  they  conform  to  the 


yet-to-be-announced  MAP  Version  3.0. 

In  an  action  expected  to  speed  MAP 
product  development,  ITI  announced  it  is 
working  on  software  that  could  be  used  to 
help  vendors  determine  if  their  products 
conform  to  the  specification.  The  software, 
which  will  run  on  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
workstation,  will  eliminate  pre-ITI  testing 
confusion  about  compatibility.  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.,  formerly  Concord 
Data  Systems,  Inc.,  will  beta-test  the  con¬ 
formance-test  software. 

Other  concerns  aired  at  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  the  issue  of  interconnecting  propri¬ 
etary  networks  with  broadband  MAP  back¬ 
bone  networks.  Of  the  respondents,  33% 
claimed  they  will  still  need  non-MAP  net¬ 
works  in  their  manufacturing  plants. 

The  maturation  of  carrier-band  nets 
should  lessen  factory  networkers’  depen¬ 
dency  on  proprietary  local  nets  to  support 
niche  communications  applications.  Carri¬ 
er-band  nets  are  subnetworks  that  operate 
at  lower  speeds  than  backbone  nets  and 
better  serve  the  communications  needs  of 
individual  manufacturing  cells. 

Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  factory¬ 
networking  education  market,  32%  of  the  CIM¬ 
data  survey  repondents  claimed  that  training 
and  maintenance  requirements  for  their  compa¬ 
nies’  factory  and  management  staffs  represent  a 
major  concern.  □ 


IjHWEnSMHh 

BOB  WALLACE 


Fixing  fiber’s  role  in  MAP  nets 


In  the  wake  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  AT&T’s 
plans  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  running  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Proto¬ 
col  over  fiber-optic  cable, 
it’s  time  to  take  a  look  at 
the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  light-wave  me¬ 
dia  for  advanced  factory 
floor  networks. 

The  General  Motors  Corp.- 
championed  MAP  specifica¬ 
tion  currently  mandates  the 
use  of  coaxial  cable  for 
broadband,  token-passing 
bus,  local-area  networks. 

The  MAP/TOP  Users  Group 
announced  the  creation  of  a 
fiber  specification  special 
interest  group  charged  with 
recommending  and  develop¬ 
ing  fiber-optic  standards 
that  might  one  day  be  added 
to  the  MAP  specification.  Do 
not,  however,  expect  to  see 
fiber-optic  cable  added  to 
the  MAP  specification  as  an 


alternative  transmission  me¬ 
dium  in  the  next  year. 

The  AT&T-Concord  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  MAP  fiber 
project  was  received  with 
keen  interest  by  many  users 
attending  the  factory 
networking  powwow.  One 
user,  Litton  Industrial  Auto¬ 
mation  Systems,  plans  to 
give  fiber-optic  cable  serious 
consideration  for  use  on  the 
factory  floor  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  plant. 
It’s  well-known  that  the 
Japanese  favor,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  installed,  fiber-optic 
cable-based  networks  on  the 
floors  of  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Fiber-optic  cable  has  been 
given  a  somewhat  unde¬ 
served  bad  rap  in  the  gener¬ 
al  communications  industry. 
Fiber  is  expensive;  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  split;  there  aren’t 
enough  fiber-optic  network 
components  to  attach  to  it; 


and  it  is  difficult  to  connect 
two  pieces  together. 

Those  were,  and  to  some 
extent  still  are,  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  communications 
users. 

Although  all  of  these 
problems  have  been  lessened 
or  eliminated,  the  same  old 
criticisms  are  now  being  re¬ 
hashed  in  the  factory  com¬ 
munications  world. 

Glenn  Yeager,  a  consul¬ 
tant  with  the  Ypsilanti, 

Mich. -based  Integrated 
Automation  Corp.,  said  fiber 
will  not  be  widely  used  as 
part  of  factory  floor  net¬ 
works  for  at  least  two  to 
four  years.  He  said  creating 
a  two-way  communications 
network  on  fiber  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  creating  a  similar 
system  on  coaxial  cable. 

The  proliferation  of  what 
Yeager  referred  to  as  “ac¬ 
tive”  fiber-optic  taps  will 

See  Fiber  page  53 


Many  phone 
system 


haven’t  had 


a  warm 

andfiiZ2y 

feeling 
in  years. 


ou  can  regain  that  lost  security  with  a  Mitel  telephone  system. 
That’s  because  Mitel  builds  each  switch  as  if  you  designed 


it.  They  work,  and  they’re  complete . . .  flexibility  and  room  to  grow, 
included. 


And  as  with  the  new  SX-200®  DIGITAL  PABX,  we  care  about 
details  our  competitors  ignore.  Like  a  receptionist’s  console.  Superior 
business  telephones.  And  compatibility* . . .  with  a  whole  family  of 
Mitel  PBXs. 

You  can  retire  each  night  worrying  about  your  phone  system.  Or 
you  can  rest  assured  with  Mitel.  Which  is,  we  believe,  the  answer  you’re 
looking  for. 


@  MITEL' 

COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERS 

That  Work...  For  You. 


*To  date,  the  SX-200  family  has  proven  compatible  with  over  40,000  customers.  For  a  free 
brochure,  call:  in  the  U.S.  1-800-MITELSX,  or  in  Canada,  1-800-267*6244. 
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Delivery 


u  Most  people  are  underestimating  the  network  management  task.  We’ve  spent  close 
to  15  years  working  on  Systems  Network  Architecture.  At  least  that  much  time  will  be 
needed  before  SNA  is  capable  of  managing  all  the  components  that  a  company  might  have 
on  its  network. 

John  King 

Independent  consultant 
Carmel,  Calif. 


1985  market  share 
of  fiber-optic  modems 


Total  -  $9,981,300 


Optical 

Devices, 

Inc. 

7.3% 


Note:  average  dollar  value  per  unit  shipped  =  $490 


Versltron 

13.1% 


Canoga- 

Pertdns 

16.3% 


Phalo  Corp. 
6.5% 


Other  * 
35.5% 


Lightwave 

Communications,  Inc. 
11.3% 


S.I. 

Tec, 

Inc. 

10.0% 


*  Other  includes  Optetecom,  Flbronics  International,  Inc.,  Manage,  Inc.,  Math  Associates,  Inc., 
Honeywell,  Inc.  and  Artel  Communications  Corp. 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


► TECHNOLOGY 


Visionaiy  modem 
ups  productivity 

Houston  bank,  California  manufacturer  use 
innovative  tool  to  share  data,  keep  in  touch. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


Productivity  at  two  companies’  remote 
offices  is  being  boosted  with  the  help  of  a 
modem  that  features  a  48K-byte  random- 
access  memory  (RAM)  buffer. 

The  modem  is  helping  a  Texas  bank  keep 
in  touch  with  remote  locations  across  the 
state.  The  device  is  also  helping  a  Califor¬ 
nia-based  manufacturer  supply  its  nation¬ 
wide  sales  staff  with  daily  information. 

The  Visionary  1200XT,  developed  by 
San  Francisco-based  Visionary  Electronics, 


Inc.  (VEI),  features  an  internal  Intel  Corp. 
8085  microprocessor,  16K  bytes  of  pro¬ 
grammable  read-only  memory,  internal 
communications  software  and  a  48K-byte 
buffer. 

The  device,  which  is  essentially  a  small 
computer  and  modem  rolled  into  one  box, 
more  closely  resembles  a  clock  radio  than  a 
piece  of  data  communications  gear. 

The  first  Visionary  unit,  a  300  bit/sec 
device  with  48K  bytes  of  memory,  hit  the 
market  in  1982,  according  to  VEI  President 
Brad  McMillan.  A  1,200  bit/sec  model  was 

See  Visionary  page  20 


►  ANALOG  MODEMS 

Fading  into  the  sunset 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  The 
analog  modem  market  may  be  fad¬ 
ing,  but  its  demise  will  be  slow,  not 
fast. 

That  finding  was  reported  in 
“Evolution  in  Modem  Technology,” 
published  by  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC),  a  market  research  firm 
here. 

The  report  listed  three  reasons 
why  analog  modems  will  only  slow¬ 
ly  fade  into  the  sunset.  First,  the  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  analog  lines  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  investment  that 
could  only  be  replaced  by  an  equal¬ 
ly  large  expenditure  in  other  types 
of  transmission  facilities,  such  as 
fiber.  Second,  analog  modems  sup¬ 
port  better  network  management 
tools  than  both  digital  and  fiber-op¬ 
tic  devices.  Third,  digital  technol¬ 
ogy  does  not  offer  the  asynchro¬ 
nous  support  needed  by  most 
microcomputer  users. 

The  report  also  found  that  termi¬ 
nal  and  microcomputer  users  are 
migrating  from  low-speed  trans¬ 
mission,  such  as  300  bit/sec,  to 
high-speed  transmission,  such  as 
2,400  bit/sec,  for  dial-up  connec¬ 
tions.  IDC  predicted  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  market  for  2,400  bit/ 
sec,  full-duplex  modems  will  grow 
by  approximately  40%  through 
1990.  Along  with  the  4.8K  bit/sec 
level,  the  two  segments  represent 


the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the 
modem  market. 

The  report  added  that  actual 
revenues  for  some  of  the  lower 
speed  modems,  those  under  2,400 
bit/sec,  will  drop  in  the  next  five 
years.  Increased  competition  will 
force  vendors  to  slash  prices  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  or  increase  market 
share. 

A  hot  market  exists  for  digital 
modems,  and  IDC  expects  it  to  ex¬ 
perience  31.1%  compounded 
growth  during  the  next  five  years. 
The  digital  modem  market  segment 
will  expand  from  $29.7  million  in 
1984  revenue  to  $642  million  in 
1990. 

These  modems  connect  customer 
premises  equipment  to  services 
such  as  AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital 
Service.  The  migration  from  analog 
devices  and  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  digital  circuits  will  spur  the 
rapid  growth. 

Short-haul  modem  shipments 
will  grow  moderately,  8.7%  per 
year,  but  price  erosion  will  cause 
revenues  to  increase  at  a  rate  of 
only  4.8%. 

Revenue  from  sales  of  fiber-optic 
modems  increased  by  a  healthy 
rate  of  more  than  80%  in  1984.  Rev¬ 
enue  should  grow  from  $5.8  million 
in  1984  to  $40.3  million  at  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

The  report  is  available  for 
$1,500  from  Dorothy  Ferriter  at 
IDC,  (617)  872-8200. □ 
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PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


Peering  into  peer- 
to-peer  communications 


Hey,  what  are  you  guys 
talking  about  anyway? 

Whenever  I  talk  with  one  of  my 
fellow  writers,  peer-to-peer 
communications  takes  place. 
Sounds  simple,  right? 

Things  get  infinitely  more 
complicated  in  the  world  of 
communications.  So,  users 
should  take  a  very  close  look  at 
products  that  tout  this  capabili¬ 
ty.  To  supply  true  peer-to-peer 
capabilities,  two  components 
are  needed. 

First,  network  protocols  have 
to  support  this  type  of  commu¬ 
nications.  IBM’s  LU  6.2  is  the 
most  noteworthy  example  of 
the  first  component.  Second, 
the  devices  have  to  be  smart 
enough  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  peer-to-peer  connection. 

Many  products  can  support 
peer-to-peer  protocols.  Howev¬ 
er,  this  type  of  link  is  typically 
made  between  an  intelligent 
processor,  such  as  a  minicom¬ 
puter  and  a  dumb  device  —  for 
example,  a  terminal.  The  dumb 
device  is  usually  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  a  true  peer-to-peer  connec¬ 
tion.  So,  all  the  user  really  ends 
up  with  is  a  master/slave  con¬ 
nection  disguised  as  a  peer-to- 


peer  connection. 

In  IBM  parlance,  dumb  de¬ 
vices  are  designated  as  Physical 
Unit  2.0  devices.  True  peer-to- 
peer  capabilities  are  only  pres¬ 
ent  in  PU  2.1  devices.  Few  cur¬ 
rent  implementations  of  LU  6.2 
support  PU  2.1  devices,  so  don’t 
waste  your  company’s  money 
on  them. 

Getting  ready  to  go?  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technologies 
Co.  (NET),  the  high-flying 
startup  T-l  manufacturer  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  may  be 
readying  itself  for  a  public  of¬ 
fering. 

Gartner  Group,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  based  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  expects  NET  to  increase 
its  sales  from  $4  million  last 
year  to  $25  million  by  the  end 
of  1986.  That  healthy  increase 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to 
guarantee  a  favorable  public  of¬ 
fering. 

Some  analysts  expect  the  of¬ 
fering  to  come  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year.  This  prediction 
was  buttressed  by  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  recent  decision  to  bring  in 
Barrett  B.  Roach  as  vice-presi- 
See  NET  page  21 
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IBM  INSIGHTS 


Filling  in  another  hole.  Included 
in  IBM’s  Netview  announcement 
earlier  this  month  was  Token-Ring 
Network  support  for  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Personal  Computer  fam¬ 
ily.  IBM  3270  Personal  Computer 
users  with  Version  3  of  the  3270 
Personal  Computer  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  can  now  attach  the  microcom¬ 
puter  to  a  Token-Ring  Network 
through  an  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  Personal  Computer  Adapter 
or  Personal  Computer  Adapter  II. 
The  3270  Personal  Computer, 
which  can  support  up  to  seven  ses¬ 
sions,  has  to  be  used  with  the  latest 
release  of  IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  (Netbios),  Version  1.1.  An 
upgrade  for  3270  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  users  will  be  available  for  $35  in 
January. 

n 

Looking  for  a  cheaper  route. 

IBM  also  unveiled  a  Token-Ring 
Network  starter  kit  that  ties  as 
many  as  four  Personal  Computers 
to  the  network.  The  kit,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  access  unit,  adapters,  ca¬ 
bles  and  network  software,  enables 
a  company  to  pilot  test  the  net¬ 
work.  Many  large  companies  al¬ 
ready  run  a  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  network  and  have 
enough  money  to  test  the  Token- 
Ring  Network  in  one  or  more  de¬ 
partments.  The  starter  kit  is  geared 
to  small  and  medium  businesses 
that  may  be  unwilling  to  spend 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  test  the  network.  The  kit,  which 
is  currently  available,  sells  for 
$4,574.  Other  local  network  ven¬ 
dors  also  sell  starter  kits. 

a 

Kudos  to  Big  Blue  exec.  Recent 
IBM  announcements  have  supplied 
an  overall  architecture,  rather  than 
a  piecemeal  approach,  which  IBM 
and  other  vendors  had  been  using 
to  solve  users’  problems.  An¬ 
nouncements,  such  as  those  regard¬ 
ing  the  Netview  enhancements, 
have  been  very  impressive. 

Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C.  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  credited  Stephen 
Schwartz,  former  president  of 
IBM’s  Communications  Products 
Division,  with  the  shift.  Even 
though  Schwartz  was  transferred 
to  the  company’s  System  Products 
Division  earlier  this  year,  Dzubeck 
said  that  the  groundwork  for  the 
announcements  was  laid  during 
Schwartz’  tenure.  That  ground¬ 
work  appears  to  be  very  solid. 

d 

Tying  a  little  piece  into  the  big¬ 
ger  picture.  Products  that  link  the 
IBM  RT  Personal  Computer  with 
Systems  Network  Architecture  net¬ 
works  were  also  part  of  the  IBM  an¬ 
nouncements.  The  RT  Personal 
Computer  Workstation  Host  Inter¬ 
face  Program  features  3270  termi¬ 
nal  emulation,  file  transfer  capabil¬ 
ities  and  an  application 
programming  interface.  Other 
products  supply  an  RT  with  Binary 
Synchronous  Communications  and 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Control 
protocol  support.  The  programs 
range  in  price  from  $995  to  $1,195 
and  will  be  available  next  March. □ 


Visionary  from  page  19 
introduced  later. 

Features  of  both  models  include 
half-  or  full-duplex  operation,  a 
message  waiting  signal,  serial 
printer  port,  programmable  auto¬ 
dial  and  autoanswer  and  a  30-day 
battery  backup. 

The  modems  are  compatible  with 
AT&T  212A  and  103  and  the 
CCITT’s  V.21  and  V.22  standards. 
The  company  said  800  units  have 
been  sold. 

Houston-based  First  City  Ban¬ 
corp  has  purchased  77  modems 
from  Visionary.  First  City  Bancorp 
uses  the  product’s  ability  to  receive 
and  store  messages  and  then  alert 
personal  computer  users  that  a 
message  is  waiting,  according  to 
the  bank’s  director  of  corporate 


communications,  John  Reese. 

“The  reason  the  buffer  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  is  that  personal  comput¬ 
ers  are  used  for  many  other  things 
such  as  spreadsheets,  data  base 
files  and  loan  application  process¬ 
ing,”  Reese  said.  “We  didn’t  want 
to  have  people  stop  what  they  were 
doing  to  receive  messages.” 

First  City  Bancorp’s  64  remote 
sites  across  the  sprawling  Texas 
landscape  communicate  regionally 
and  with  the  Houston  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  modem  is  used  with  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co.’s  Easylink 
electronic  mail  service  to  distribute 
administrative  documents. 

The  connection  keeps  member 
banks  apprised  of  stolen  check 
numbers,  bank  fraud  and  other  pos¬ 
sible  financial  scams  to  be  watched. 


The  link  is  also  used  to  keep  mem¬ 
ber  banks  informed  of  daily 
changes  in  interest  rates  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  mortgages  and 
other  bank  financial  services. 

Installed  in  November  1985,  the 
modems  are  hooked  to  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer  XT  and  AT  models  and 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  personal 
computers  at  each  member  bank, 
and  in  several  departments  at  the 
main  office,  all  of  which  use  Easy- 
link’s  Instant  Mail  Manager  soft¬ 
ware.  “We  transmit  the  message 
one  time,”  Reese  noted.  Easylink’s 
automatic  delivery  dials  the  phone 
numbers,  makes  the  interconnec¬ 
tion,  verifies  the  answer  back  and 
sends  the  message. 

Once  a  message  is  received  and 
accepted  by  the  modem,  a  message 


BEFORE  WE  TRY  TO 


T-l  NUX.WED  LIKE  TO  USI 


_ 


MULTJSTflR  ~Fl  NETWORK 


We  have  a  T-l  Mux  for  any  network,  for  practically  any  application. 


Admittedly  an  unusual  approach.  But  that’s 
how  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  Amdahl 
Communications.  And  more  precisely  to  our 
MultiStar  family  of  T-l  multiplexers,  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  MultiStar  III  and  IV 


network  services,  enabling  you  to  make  the 
most  out  of  any  network. 


You  won’t  start  from  scratch. 

You  can  use  all  your  data  processing 
equipment  with  our  T-l  multiplexers. 

Which  means  you  can  use  a  variety  of  inputs 
—  asynchronous  and  synchronous  data, 
voice,  or  digitized  video — all  on  the  same 
network. 

We  also  make  our  multiplexers  to  work 
with  the  current,  as  well  as  emerging  T-l 


You  won’t  be  the  first. 

Amdahl  Communications  has  been  a 
major  manufacturer  of  data  commun¬ 
ications  systems  for  nearly  20  years.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  place,  moving  data  for  some 
of  North  America’s  largest  corporations.  In 
fact,  we  designed  the  world’s  first  national 
digital  network  for  Canada’s  Datatoute®,  a 
system  that,  today,  uses  thousands  of  our 
multiplexers. 

The  point  is,  we’ve  years  of  experience 
and  expertise  built  into  all  our  hardware. 
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waiting  tone  that  resembles  a  ring¬ 
ing  telephone  is  sounded  and  a  light 
appears  on  the  modem  front.  Users 
can  disable  the  tone,  but  the  light 
remains  active  until  the  message  is 
off-loaded  from  the  modem  memo¬ 
ry  to  a  local  floppy  disk. 

Currently,  each  remote  site  fol¬ 
lows  bankwide  guidelines  for  using 
the  modem.  “Every  personal  com¬ 
puter  is  configured  exactly  the 
same.  They  have  the  same  mailing 
lists  and  the  same  options  to  go 
from  machine  to  machine  and  loca¬ 
tion  to  location,”  Reese  said.  But, 
he  added,  “there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  features  that  we’re  letting  our 
users  evaluate  now.” 

One  of  those  features  is  the  re¬ 
cently  released  remote  access  func¬ 
tion,  which  allows  users  to  call  the 


1200XT  from  remote  sites  and  re¬ 
trieve  any  messages  it  may  be  hold¬ 
ing.  Remote  access  will  also  sup¬ 
port  password  protection.  Other 
users  are  starting  to  investigate  us¬ 
ing  the  modem  to  access  outside 
data  bases  automatically  at  speci¬ 
fied  times. 

While  the  modem  itself  can  be 
programmed  to  distribute  messages 
from  a  user-defined  mailing  list, 
McMillan  says  it  enhances  the  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Easylink  and  has  re¬ 
placed  some  Telex  offerings. 

While  First  City  Bancorp  uses 
the  1200XT  to  receive  messages, 
Diasonics  Corp.,  the  San  Francisco- 
based  medical  imaging  equipment 
maker,  uses  its  autologon  and  auto¬ 
dial  features  to  search  for  and  re¬ 
trieve  messages  stored  in  MCI  Com¬ 


munications  Corp.’s  MCI  Mail. 

Once  a  day,  each  person  on  Dia¬ 
sonics’  20-member  sales  staff, 
which  is  located  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  dials  into  MCI  Mail  to  down¬ 
load  messages  and  file  daily  reports 
and  requests  for  backup  material 
from  headquarters.  The  main  office 
calls  in  once  a  day  to  retrieve  the 
reports  and  information  requests. 

“There  is  a  lot  more  capability  in 
the  modem  than  we  are  using  right 
now,”  said  Glen  Miller,  director  of 
sales  operations  at  Diasonics.  One 
of  those  unused  features  is  the  48K 
buffer.  “With  20  people  on  the  road 
and  the  length  of  each  report,  our 
buffer  would  overflow  very,  very 
rapidly.”  He  added  that  using  MCI 
Mail  instead  of  direct  links  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  expensive  than  long-dis¬ 


EELLYOU  A  SINGLE 
METHINGSYOUWONTGET. 


You  won’t  get  boxed  in. 

Our  systems  are  designed  with  unique 
flexibility.  Because  MultiStar  is  software 
driven,  you  can  configure  your  network 
quickly  and  easily  from  a  centralized  console. 

Features  such  as  DACS  compatible 
D4  format  and  framing,  multitrunking  with 
DSO  crossconnect  capability,  drop/insert 
and  bypass  capability,  and  a  complete  range 
of  clocking  options  allow  you  to  design  your 
own  network  to  your  own  needs. 

You  won’t  find  yourself  down  and  out 

Critical  functions  in  the  MultiStar 
family  are  available  with  redundancy  options. 
At  the  network  level,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  monitors  link  status,  and  at  the  hint  of  a 
problem,  automatically  re-routes  data  to 
an  alternate  path. 

You  won’t  get  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

Yes,  data  networks  aren’t  cheap. 

But  there’s  no  reason  to  pay  more  than  you 
should. 

We  can  show  you  products  that  offer 
more  features  for  the  money  than  any  in 
the  industry.  With  the  MultiStar  family  we 
think  we  have  the  best  price- value  story 
anywhere.  And  we’re  so  sure,  we  don’t  mind 
if  you  shop  around  a  little. 


the-art  enhancements,  as  new  technology 
and  services  evolve. 


You  will  be  satisfied.  No  ifs,  ands, 
orbuts. 

Simply  put,  we  think  there’s  no  better 
product  available  for  the  money.  What’s 
more,  you’re  supported 
by  a  worldwide  network 
of  expert  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  staff,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  best  technical 
expertise  in  the  industry. 

Finally,  in  addition 
to  our  new  MultiStar  III 
and  IV  T-l  multiplexers, 
we  offer  a  complete  line 
of  data  communications 
equipment  for  all  your 
needs. 

Of  course,  now 
that  you  know  what  we 
won’t  do,  we’d  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  the 
things  we  can.  So  write 
us  at  Department  A-4, 

2200  North  Green¬ 
ville,  Richardson,  Texas  75081,  or  call 
1-800-325-6029,  in  Texas,  1-800-443-2414. 


The  MultiStar  family  offers 
the  best  price/value  buy  in  the 
industry,  bar  none. 


You  won’t  become  obsolete  overnight 

Our  modular  design  makes  the 
MultiStar  line  easy  to  maintain  and  econom¬ 
ical  to  expand. 

Equipment  installed  last  year  doesn’t 
have  to  be  tossed  aside  the  nextTbur  net¬ 
work  can  be  updated  with  the  latest  state-of- 
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®  Dataroute  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Telecom  Canada. 
®  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 


tance  phone  bills. 

Miller  said,  however,  the  firm 
expects  to  use  more  of  the 
1200XT’s  features  when  each  re¬ 
mote  site  is  hooked  to  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  minicomput¬ 
er  in  San  Francisco.  In  that  configu¬ 
ration,  the  modems  will  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  call  into  the  VAX  at 
specified  times,  mostly  at  night, 
and  download  files  into  the  buffer 
until  the  next  work  day.  This  will 
save  administrative  time  currently 
spent  manually  preparing  the  file 
for  transmission  to  MCI  Mail. 

The  1200XT  is  not  alone  in  the 
buffered  modem  marketplace.  It 
competes  with  offerings  from  Pro¬ 
metheus  Products,  Inc.  and  person¬ 
al  computer  expansion  board  ver¬ 
sions  from  a  few  other  vendors. □ 
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dent  and  chief  financial  officer. 
The  most  recent  financial  officer 
moved  to  become  the  company’s  di¬ 
rector  of  development. 

An  NET  spokesman  denied  that 
the  company  had  made  a  firm  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  public  or  that  Roach  was 
brought  in  to  speed  that  process. 
The  spokesman  said  the  company 
was  exploring  a  variety  of  possible 
directions. 

NET  has  been  closely  linked 
with  IBM.  A  number  of  analysts 
have  predicted  that  IBM  would  in¬ 
vest  in  or  buy  out  NET  before  a 
public  offering.  However,  that  sce¬ 
nario  does  not  currently  appear 
likely. 

High-speed  success.  High-speed 
modems  appear  to  be  selling  like 
hotcakes.  Digital  Communications 
Associates,  Inc.  claims  that  sales  of 
its  Fastlink  modem  are  going  very 
well. 

Similar  claims  have  been  made 
by  Concord  Data  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Codex  Corp.  Sales  are  going  so  well 
that  some  users  are  having  trouble 
getting  evaluation  models.  These 
potential  users  want  to  test  the 
products  and  see  just  how  fast 
their  throughput  really  is. 

Codex’s  product  is  doing  so  well 
that  the  company  has  already  sold 
all  the  modems  from  this  year’s 
production  runs.  Codex  distribu¬ 
tors  have  reportedly  been  told  that 
they  will  have  to  wait  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  year  before  their 
orders  will  be  filled.  That  situation 
has  made  them  more  than  a  little 
bit  unhappy. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

A  well-known  local-area  network 
firm  sent  out  biographies  on  its  key 
personnel.  One  qualification  of  the 
company’s  director  of  customer 
service  was  that  the  employee  had 
directed  a  suicide-prevention  cen¬ 
ter  for  more  than  10  years. 

To  an  extent,  I  can  understand 
the  company’s  rationale.  When  a 
local-area  network  goes  down,  us¬ 
ers  often  become  irate  and  irratio¬ 
nal.  However,  I  am  not  sure  the  per¬ 
son  has  the  right  qualifications. 

Typically,  these  users  want  to 
kill  the  vendor,  not  themselves.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  a  bodyguard  might  be 
more  appropriate.  In  fact,  Mr.  T 
may  be  able  to  find  work  once  The 
A-Team  is  canceled.  □ 


INSTANET6000m  Series  40  local  and  wide  area  Data  PABXtra™ 


Networking  all  your  terminals  to 
all  these  computers  is  easy  with 
Series  40.  After  all, 
we  already  have 
over  1,000,000 
links  behind  us,  and 
we  know  how  to  do  it  right. 


Think  of  Series  40 
Data  PABXtra  as  a 
high-tech  traffic  cop  that 
directs  a  complex  flow  of  terminal 
traffic  to  a  broad  variety  of  computer 
ports  and  services. 


PC  users  make  all  the  right  connections  to  both  local 
and  wide  area 
networks  with 


Series  40. 


No  complicated  cabling  required  here.  INSTANET6000 
Series  40  Data  PABXtra  uses  the  inexpensive  twisted 
pair  wiring  that's  already  in  your  buildings. 

Europe:  UK-(44)  (635)  832441.  Int  i:  USA-(Ol)  (805) 
583-8600.  MICOM  Systems,  Inc.,  4100  Los  Angeles 
Avenue,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100.  ^ 

INSTANET6000,  INSTABUS1080,  and  Data  PABXtra  are  m 
trademarks  of  MICOM  Systems. 


Common  twisted 
pair  cable,  and 
MICOMs 
INSTANET6000 
Series  40  Data 
PABXtra. 

That's  all 
you  need  to 
create  datacomm 
networks  that  link  PCs, 
terminals,  and  other  asynchronous 
devices  to  incompatible  computers. 
Series  40  is  easy  to  install  and  manage. 
And  its  the  most  cost  effective  solution 
to  providing  the  right  connections  for  all 
your  users. 

Series  40  also  solves  more  than  cost  and 
installation  problems.  It  provides  a  broad 
variety  of  wide  area  connections.  Built-in  X.25 
and  IBM  BSC  or  SNA  interfaces.  Local  multiplexors.  Tl 
bulk  transfer  of  up  to  128  channels  at  a  time.  And  direct 
connection  of  128  channels  to  DEC  VAX  computers 
on  two  twisted  pairs  with  the  new  INSTABUS1080.1M 
As  you'd  expect,  it's  easy  to  get  connected  with 
MICOM,  the  world  leader  in  data  PABX 
technology. 

To  see  what  we  mean,  just  call  us  at  1-800- 
MICOM-US  for  application  assistance.  You 
see,  we  know  how  complicated  and  con¬ 
fusing  datacomm  can  be.  So  were  here  to 
give  you  all  the  help  and  advice  you  need. 

And  for  a  datacomm  company, 
that's  a  real 
switch. 


DATACOMM  BY 


More  ways  to  help  computers  do  more. 
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DP  bonuses  to  slide 

Bonuses  for  data  processing  professionals  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  by  20%  —  to  an  average  10.3%  of  base 
salary  down  from  an  average  of  13%  of  base  salary  a 
year  ago.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  uncertainty 
about  year-end  financial  results  in  companies 
throughout  the  economy,  according  to  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Edward  Perlin  Associates,  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  market  research  firm. 


►interview 

Management 
pro  speaks  out 

Nancy  Needham  seeks  a  balance. 


The  challenges  of  combining 
communications  technology,  policy 
and  business  management  are 
what  attracted  Nancy  Needham  to 
telecommunications.  As  the  newly 
appointed  associate  director  of 
New  York  State’s  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  in  Telecom¬ 
munications  at  Polytechnic  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  academic  director 
for  the  center’s  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Management  Program,  Need¬ 
ham  advises  and  teaches  communi¬ 
cations  managers  how  to  balance 
complex  technical  issues  with  the 
concerns  of  business  management 
—  including  integrating  telecom¬ 
munications  costs  into  overall  cor¬ 
porate  business  strategy. 

Network  World  Staff  Writer  Na¬ 
dine  Wandzilak  interviewed  Need¬ 
ham,  who  divides  her  time  teach¬ 
ing  at  Polytechnic  University  and 


consulting  at  the  Boston-based  In¬ 
stitute  for  Corporate  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Strategy  —  a  nationwide 
consulting  firm  she  founded. 

Can  good  managers  manage  any¬ 
thing? 

The  philosophy  used  to  be  that 
good  managers  could  manage  any¬ 
thing,  but  the  pendulum  seems  to 
be  swinging  back.  Managers  must 
understand  something  about  what 
they  are  managing.  If  they’re  going 
to  be  managing  something  techno¬ 
logically  complex,  they’d  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  equipment  and  the 
technical  trade-offs. 

Are  corporations  and  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  shifting 
their  focus  from  technology  to 
management? 

Corporate  executives  are  beginning 


to  recognize  that  telecommunica¬ 
tions  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  their 
business,  and  they  want  to  handle 
it  well.  Telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  have  been  technically  orient¬ 
ed.  Now  they  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  financial  implica¬ 
tions  of  telecommunications, 
putting  communications  into  the 
overall  context  of  a  financial  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  firm. 


Why  the  change? 

More  options  in  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice,  for  example,  and  networks 
with  corporate  private  and  public 
offerings. 

How  were  you  introduced  to  com¬ 
munications? 

The  consulting  firm  where  I 
worked  had  a  big  chunk  of  the 
See  Talking  page  24 
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GUIDELINES 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


When  low  tech  beats  network  pizzazz 


In  a  crowded  meeting  room,  a 
group  of  data  processing  and 
communications  types  huddles 
over  a  new  business’  need. 

This  company  is  about  to  en¬ 
ter  a  joint  venture  with  a  cross¬ 
town  firm.  Once  a  day,  massive 
amounts  of  financial  data  will  be 
transferred  from 
its  host  to  the 
outside  company 
in  order  to  feed 
that  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness  cycle. 

The  group  be¬ 
gins  to  struggle 
with  the  familiar 
questions  of  data 
transfer.  What 
existing  trans¬ 
mission  facilities 
can  be  used?  What  components 
are  compatible?  If  new  facilities 
are  needed,  do  they  consider  by¬ 
pass?  What  financial  alterna¬ 
tives  must  come  into  play?  How 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


quickly  can  the  options  be  as¬ 
sembled,  arrayed,  recommended 
and  ordered? 

Suddenly,  someone  in  the 
room  jokingly  suggests  that  it 
would  be  a  lot  simpler  just  to 
toss  the  assembled  data  into  the 
back  of  a  taxi  once  a  day  and 


have  it  delivered.  After  the  ini¬ 
tial  chuckling  subsides,  the  idea 
begins  to  take  on  an  appearance 
of  genuine  credibility.  A  courier 
delivery  of  the  output  tapes 
would  not  only  be  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  method  but  also  could 
be  implemented  immediately. 

Communications  planners 


don’t  normally  think  of  taxis  in 
terms  of  bandwidth.  Even  so, 
such  a  transport  method  has  its 
place  under  the  right  circum¬ 
stances. 

If  it  takes  an  hour  to  have  a 
courier  deliver  some  media,  such 
as  tapes  containing  100  million 
bits  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  resul¬ 
tant  “rate”  of 
data  transfer  av¬ 
erages  out  to  28K 
bit/sec. 

This  is  quite  a 
snappy  speed, 
considering  it 
didn’t  take  weeks 
of  analysis  and 
not  even  a  dime’s 
worth  of  capital¬ 
ization  costs. 

Someone  once  made  the  astute 
observation  that,  “If  all  you 
have  is  a  hammer,  everything 
looks  like  a  nail.”  All  too  often, 
information  transfer  is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  electrical  signals 
flowing  through  wires,  modems, 
See  Low-tech  page  24 


ASSOCIATIONS 


IBM’s  role  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  will  be  the  subject  of  a  seminar 
hosted  by  the  Center  for  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Information  Stud¬ 
ies  at  6  p.m.,  Oct.  9,  at  the  Faculty 
House,  Columbia  University  in  New 
York. 

Richard  Thomas  DeLamarter, 
author  of  Big  Blue:  IBM’s  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Power,  will  speak  on 
“Price  discrimination  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry:  IBM’s  past  and  fu¬ 
ture  market  power.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business,  (212)  280- 
4222. 

The  Data  Processing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  will  hold  its  35th 
International  Computer  Conference 
and  Business  Exposition,  Oct.  27  to 
29  at  the  Georgia  World  Congress 
Center  in  Atlanta. 

Edmund  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of 
Northern  Telecom  Ltd.,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  1986  Na¬ 
tional  Communications  Forum, 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1  at  the  Sheraton 
International  O’Hare  in  Chicago. 
The  forum  is  a  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  National  Engi¬ 
neering  Consortium.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  (312)  828-0008. 


d Someone  jokingly  suggests  that 
it  would  be  a  lot  simpler  just  to 
toss  the  assembled  data  into  the 
back  of  a  taxi  once  a  day.  )) 
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AT&T  antitrust  case.  They  wanted 
me  to  work  on  telecommunications, 
a  subject  I  knew  nothing  about.  The 
AT&T  case  was  interesting  because 
the  entire  evolution  of  an  industry 
was  being  carved  up  by  one  judge 
in  Washington,  D.C.  You  could  ar¬ 
gue  whether  that  was  correct  or 
not. 

After  deregulation,  businesses 
like  MCI  [Communications  Corp.] 
took  advantage  of  regulatory  open¬ 
ings  to  make  what  turned  out  to  be 
pretty  important  business-strategy 
decisions. 

There’s  a  lot  of  emotion  in  this 
business.  It’s  not  just  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  It’s  people  and  their  careers 
and  their  lives  and  their  ways  of 
doing  business. 


Do  you  think  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  or  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  should  oversee 
the  former  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies? 

I  am  more  in  favor  of  FCC  regula¬ 
tion.  The  FCC  has  been  regulating 
all  types  of  media  since  1935  and 
sees  communications  in  a  broader 
context. 

The  court  started  with  an  anti¬ 
trust  premise  that  is  a  different 
mind-set. 

What  concern  do  you  hear  most 
often  from  your  clients? 

With  our  clients  —  which  are  most¬ 
ly  large  companies  —  there  is  a 
continuing  theme  of  minimizing 
costs,  but  we  see  more  interest  in 
competitive  analysis. 


CMS* 

STARTED  THE 
REVOLUTION 
THAT  HELPS 


Eliminate  expensive 
coaxial  cable 
with  the  original 

Baiun 

Concentrator 

...and  still  the  best 
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Ct-2* 

Changing  terminal  locations 
Is  a  snap! 

General  Technology  was  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  connect  your  data 
communications  system  through 
existing  phone  wiring.  Our  CMS 
products  still  provide  the  best  quality 
and  performance.  Just  call  us,  we'll 
give  you  the  names  of  any  of  our 
Fortune  500  customers...  they  know 
quality  when  they  see  it.  For  the  best 
dollar  value,  call  us  today  for  a  quote. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did.  General 
Technology,  Inc.,  415  Pineda  Court, 
Melbourne,  Florida  32940.  Phone 
(305)  242-2733. 


(Back  view  of  CE-24  Baiun 
Concentrator  shown) 

(8-16-32  port  versions  available) 


CE-99  8  channel  COAX  Multiplexer 
compatible  with  the  IBM  3299 
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styles  and  balun  pig  tails  available  from 
stock.  PLUS  custom  units  designed. 

*  Cable  Management  System 


DIALOGUE 


Should  the  local  exchange  carri¬ 
ers  be  deregulated? 

44  On  one  hand,  it  could  provide 
more  competition  and  lower  prices; 
but  without  regulation,  the  compa¬ 
nies  could  get  together  and  fix 
prices  anyway.  I  don’t  really  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  I  think  it 
would  cause  a  lot  of  confusion. 

Walter  Jensen 
Manager  of  computer  operations 
Unisource  Software  Corp. 

San  Francisco 


44  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  at  all.  We  had  enough  confu¬ 
sion  when  the  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers  were  deregulated.  It’s  one  thing 
to  deregulate  the  interstate  carri¬ 
ers,  but  it  would  be  really  confus¬ 
ing  to  deregulate  the  people  who 
bring  the  wires  into  our  homes  and 
buildings. 

Pat  Dennis 

Communications  specialist 
On-Line  Business  Systems,-  Inc. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


44  Deregulation  would  be  helpful 
to  me.  I’m  in  a  strong  Illinois  Bell 
area,  with  heavy  intra-Lata  calling. 
By  March  1,  1987,  Bell  plans  to  go 
to  measured  service,  and  costs  will 
go  up. 

One  alternative  [to  Illinois  Bell] 
is  bypass,  but  not  for  a  company 
this  size,  with  100  lines. 

If  local  exchange  services  were 
deregulated,  I  don’t  think  as  many 
players  would  jump  into  local  de¬ 
regulation  as  jumped  in  after  na¬ 
tional  deregulation.  You’d  get  more 
niche  services,  at  a  lower  cost.  I’d 
mix  and  choose  local  services  for 
my  traffic. 

Bruce  Such 

Telecommunications  manager 
Hollister  Corp. 
Libertyville,  III. 


Low-tech  from  page  23 
multiplexers  and  concentrators. 

It  is  difficult  to  break  out  of  this 
frame  of  reference  since  most  com¬ 
munications  professionals  sit  near 
the  spillways  of  new  and  rapid 
technology  change. 

In  this  age,  the  number  of  techni¬ 
cal  solutions  vastly  outnumber  the 
problems. 

The  higher  layers  of  decision¬ 
making  management  in  organiza¬ 
tions  used  to  be  effective  watch¬ 
dogs  in  keeping  unnecessarily 
complicated,  expensive  communi¬ 
cations  solutions  at  bay. 

Since  that  segment  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  insulated  from  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  technological  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  industry,  these 
managers  tended  to  think  in  “old- 
fashioned”  terms. 

To  them,  a  common  carrier  was 
something  that  had  wheels  or 
wings  instead  of  fiber  optics  and 
satellites.  Added  to  that  lack  of 
knowledge  was  a  natural  cautious¬ 
ness  over  new,  unknown  forays 
into  information  transfer  methods. 

Chief  executive  officers  now 
talk  freely  about  “leveraging  tech¬ 
nology”  and  say  they  want  to  start 
wielding  communications  as  a 
“strategic  weapon.” 

In  addition  to  being  an  advocate 
of  technical  innovation,  the  com¬ 
munications  manager  must  now 
also  take  responsibility  to  restrain 
change. 

This  means  he  occasionally  must 
recommend  inelegant  answers  to 
communications  needs  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  mail  pouch  may  be  superior 
to  installing  electronic  mail;  or 
walking  the  diskette  across  the 
room  may  be  better  than  installing 
a  local-area  network. 

These  proposals  appear  anemic 
next  to  the  high-tech  razzle-dazzle 
that  the  decision  makers  are  now 
seeing. 

Nonetheless,  the  communica¬ 
tions  professional  has  the  duty  to 
provide  the  most  efficient  means  of 
information  movement. 


PEOPLE 


Dan  Sparacino  recently  joined 
the  City  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  telephone  manager.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  functions  and 
approximately  90  different  com¬ 
munications  systems  including  al¬ 
most  20  private  branch  exchanges. 

Sparacino  was  most  recently 
communications  and  facility  man¬ 
ager  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Albuquerque. 

A 

Dean  Popps  was  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Te¬ 
leport,  a  domestic  and  internation¬ 
al  telecommunications  facility  for 
video,  voice  and  data  transmission 
and  reception.  Popps  was  most  re¬ 
cently  chief  operating  officer  and 
in-house  counsel  for  the  CTM 
Washington  Teleport  of  McLean, 
Va. 

He  also  headed  the  ownership 
transition  team  after  CTM  sold  its 
interests  in  its  teleport  to  Carley 
Teleport  Communications,  Inc.  in 
July. 


Billy  Lanier  was  named  manag¬ 
er  of  engineering  and  production 
for  Comsearch  Applied  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  Lanier  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing  a  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  operation.  CAT  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Comsearch,  Inc.  and  offers  ra¬ 
dio-frequency  engineering  services. 


A 

Robert  Semple  was  named 
comptroller  of  Argo  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  Semple  joined  Argo,  a 
long-distance  telecommunications 
carrier,  in  1984  as  manager  of  reve¬ 
nue  accounting. 

A 


David  Thomas  was  appointed 
president  of  Northern  Telecom  Ja¬ 
pan,  Inc.,  succeeding  Hugh  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  newly  appointed  president 
of  Northern  Telecom  Pacific.  Both 
offices  are  headquartered  in  To¬ 
kyo.  Thomas  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  direction  and  management 
of  the  company’s  business  activi¬ 
ties  in  Japan.  He  joined  Northern 
Telecom  Japan  in  1982  as  executive 
vice-president. 
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See  inside  for: 

►Network  monitoring  package 
►PBX  capacity  doubled 
►Voice  messaging  system 


DATAPHONE  DIGITAL  SERVICE 

DDS  monitor  unveiled 


Racal-Milgo  unit 
uses  secondary 
control  channel. 

SAN  DIEGO  —  Racal-Milgo,  Inc. 
introduced  a  device  at  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Association  show 
here  last  week  that  will  enable  cus¬ 
tomers  to  monitor  and  manage  Da- 
taphone  Digital  Service  (DDS)  net¬ 
works. 

The  CMS  DSU  1500  is  a  digital 
service  unit  intended  for  use  with 
DDS  networks  that  support  a  sec¬ 
ond  channel  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control.  Although  not  yet 
commercially  available,  many  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  including  AT&T 
and  Pacific  Bell  (a  Pacific  Telesis 
Group  operating  company),  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  offering 
secondary  channel  DDS. 

To  provide  a  secondary  channel, 
the  overall  capacity  of  a  DDS-like 
link  has  to  be  increased.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  DDS  operating  at  9.6K  would 
need  to  provide  a  12.8K  bit/sec 
overall  capacity,  said  Paul  Baxter, 
Racal-Milgo’s  product  manager  of 
digital  access  products.  The  CMS 
DSU  1500  uses  about  one  third  of 
the  extra  3.2K  bits  to  perform  line 
diagnostics  and  monitoring  while 
the  rest  of  the  extra  capacity  is 
used  for  secondary  channel  proto¬ 
col  framing,  Baxter  said. 

Customers  have  not  integrated 
DDS  into  their  networks  due,  in 
part,  to  the  somewhat  high  cost  of 


the  service  and  lack  of  network 
management  and  control  features, 
Baxter  claimed.  “The  phone  compa¬ 
nies  finally  responded  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  pressure  and  are  enhancing  the 
DDS  network  to  enable  it  to  provide 
a  secondary  channel  capability,” 
Baxter  added. 

Using  a  Racal-Milgo  proprietary 
T-7  secondary  channel  protocol, 
the  diagnostic  data  service  unit 
monitors  the  operation  of  Data- 
phone  Digital-type  service.  The 
CMS  DSU  1500  operates  at  2,400 
bit/sec,  4.8K  bit/sec  or  9.6K  bit/sec 
and  performs  local  and  remote 
loop-back  tests  as  well  as  end-to- 
end  bit  error  tests.  The  unit  also 
has  self-testing  capability  and  will 
trigger  alarm  conditions  when  op¬ 
erating  parameters  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

The  unit  can  be  incorporated 
into  Racal-Milgo’s  Communications 


Management  Series  (CMS)  network 
monitor  and  control  system  or  can 
be  used  as  a  stand-alone.  The  firm’s 
CMS  monitors  between  16  and  256 
channels  in  networks  using  both 
analog  and  digital  services.  Used  in 
the  CMS  system,  the  device’s  con¬ 
figuration  can  be  down-line  loaded 
from  a  central  site,  and  all  test  re¬ 
sults  are  reported  back  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  site. 

In  stand-alone  operation,  the  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  CMS  DSU  1500 
can  be  configured  from  a  touch-sen¬ 
sitive  key  pad  on  the  front  panel. 
Configuration  is  entered  from 
menu-driven  prompts  shown  in  an 
LCD.  Cursors  support  paging  be¬ 
tween  messages  while  commands 
are  entered  from  accept  or  exit 
keys. 

The  CMS  DSU  1500  is  priced  at 
$1,495.  Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  is  located 
in  Sunrise,  Fla.E2 


►  DATA  SWITCHES 

Gandaif 
desktop 
unit  debuts 

Firm  shows  smaller 
PACX  2000  version. 

WHEELING,  Ill.  —  Gandaif 
Data,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  the 
PACX  200,  a  desktop  version  of  its 
PACX  2000  data  switcher.  The  firm 
also  introduced  the  RM  3120A 
rack-mounted  asynchronous  mo¬ 
dem. 

The  star-configured  PACX  200 
digital  switch  reportedly  provides 
up  to  128  subscribers  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  switch  terminals  and  person¬ 
al  computers  between  modems, 
multiplexers,  host  computer  ports 
and  printers. 

Up  to  32  PACX  200  devices  can 
be  linked  to  support  up  to  3,500  us¬ 
ers  in  either  a  star,  ring  or  tree  to¬ 
pology.  Reportedly,  the  PACX  200 
can  also  be  used  with  the  PACX 
2000  to  support  up  to  25,000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  firm  says  the  switch  can  be 
used  as  a  gateway  to  X.25  public 
packet  networks,  digital  transmis¬ 
sion  services,  IBM  network  envi¬ 
ronments  and  dial-up  lines.  The 
unit  also  supports  integral  modems, 
multiplexers  and  data-over-voice 
modules. 

The  PACX  200  contains  a  node 
control  logic  board  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  up  to  16  microproces¬ 
sor-based  interface  modules 
equipped  with  RS-232-C  and  CCITT 
V.24/V.28  electrical  interfaces.  The 
modules  run  self-diagnostic  tests 
and  report  network  problems  to  a 
system  console.  Front-panel  LEDs 
report  critical  problems  while  a  log 
of  system  activities  and  diagnostic 
information  is  supplied  from  a  list¬ 
ing  port. 

Configuration  options  include 
breaking  attached  terminals  and 
personal  computers  into  up  to  32 
calling  groups  whose  access  can  be 
limited  to  certain  network  re¬ 
sources.  The  system  can  also  be 
configured  to  support  up  to  32  re¬ 
ceive  call-only  service  groups  in¬ 
cluding  computer  ports,  multiplex¬ 
ers,  modems  and  printers.  Devices 
can  be  classified  into  both  calling 
and  service  groups. 

The  system  supports  several  lay¬ 
ers  of  password  security.  Pass¬ 
words  can  be  required  to  log  on  to 
the  PACX  200.  Additional  pass¬ 
words  may  be  required  to  log  on  to 
individual  attached  devices. 

The  PACX  200  can  also  be  con- 
See  Switch  page  27 


►  TCA  NEWS 

Case  uncloaks 
expert  system 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Case  Communications,  Inc.  unveiled 
an  expert  system  last  week  at  the  Tele-Communica¬ 
tions  Association  show  that  is  reportedly  capable  of 
configuring  its  DCX  multiplexer  networks. 

The  expert  system,  the  5010ES-DCX,  is  a  software 
add-on  for  the  Columbia,  Md. -based  Case  Communica¬ 
tions’  5000  series  network  management  systems. 

Based  on  Carnegie-Mellon  University’s  OPS-83  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence  software  application  development 
tool,  the  package  reportedly  checks  user  input  against 
a  knowledge  base  to  reach  conclusions  on  how  to  con¬ 
figure  DCX  multiplexer  networks.  The  package  was 
written  in  C  language  and  compiled  with  an  OPS-83 
compiler. 

The  package  runs  on  Unix-based  Convergent  Tech¬ 


nologies,  Inc.  minicomputers  supplied  with  Case’s 
5000  series.  It  prompts  users  to  enter  the  options  and 
services  to  be  installed  on  DCX  840  networking  and 
DCX  850  switching  multiplexer  nodes. 

The  DCX  840  and  850  network  nodes  are  fed  with 
up  to  240  channels  from  other  DCX  multiplexers  and 
then  establish  multiple  composite  links.  With  feature 
cards,  the  units  support  asynchronous  and  synchro¬ 
nous  communications  and  interfaces  to  various  public 
and  private  networks. 

The  5010ES-DCX  uses  Case’s  proprietary  inference 
engine  to  invoke  knowledge  base  rules  to  evaluate  in¬ 
put  and  respond  to  the  user  with  either  more  questions 
or  a  list  of  alternatives  headed  by  the  package’s  best 
choice  selection.  The  package  makes  subsequent  deci¬ 
sions  and  suggestions  based  on  options  chosen  by  the 
user. 

The  package  will  also  store  several  different  types 
of  network  configurations  and  evaluate  what  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  needed  to  support  each  alternative. 

According  to  Art  Alberding,  Case’s  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing,  the  knowledge  base  giving  the  system 
its  expertness  was  developed  by  the  firm’s  U.S.  and 
UK-based  expert  system  teams. 

The  teams  programmed  the  10,000  lines  of  code  and 

See  Expert  page  26 
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►  APPLIED  DATA  RESEARCH 

ADR  unwraps  local  net 
application  builder 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


NASHVILLE  —  Aiming  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  software  systems  to  allow 
sharing  of  data  between  main¬ 
frames,  local-area  networks  and  de¬ 
partmental  computers,  Applied 
Data  Research,  Inc.  (ADR)  last 
week  introduced  Ideal-Escort,  a 
fourth-generation  software  tool  for 
the  development  and  execution  of 
departmental  applications  on  local- 
area  networks. 

The  Princeton,  N.J. -based  com¬ 
pany  made  the  announcement  dur¬ 
ing  its  users  group’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here.  President  Joseph  Farrelly 
also  outlined  future  product  direc¬ 
tions,  which  include  support  for 
IBM’s  LU  6.2  and  enhancements  to 
the  company’s  electronic  mail  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  IBM’s  VM/CMS 
and  Disoss.  Both  of  these  capabili¬ 
ties  should  be  available  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1987,  Tony  Percy,  ADR’s 
director  of  product  planning,  told 
Network  World. 

Ideal-Escort  is  designed  to  help 
users  develop  departmental  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  that  support 
data  sharing  between  networked 
and  stand-alone  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters.  A  link  from  the  departmen¬ 
tal  level  to  ADR’s  Datacom/DB 
mainframe  data  base  management 
system  (DBMS)  is  also  provided. 
ADR  has  designed  the  software  so 
that  one  or  more  personal  comput¬ 
ers  on  the  network  act  as  data  base 
servers,  with  other  personal  com¬ 
puters  communicating  with  the 
server. 


the  software  should  be  able  to  run 
on  other  networks  that  support 
IBM’s  Netbios,  Polk  said. 

Ideal-Escort  pricing  starts  at 
$1,500.  The  product  includes  a  mi¬ 
cro-based  development  worksta¬ 
tion,  a  structured  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  language  similar  to  ADR’s 
mainframe  Ideal  and  a  relational 
multiuser  DBMS.  Security  features 
include  control  of  access  to  specific 
data  bases  and  applications  that 
can  run  against  those  data  bases.  □ 


Expert  from  page  25 
over  700  rules  of  the  knowledge 
base  around  the  functions  of  the 
DCX  multiplexer  line  and  after  in¬ 
terviews  with  several  Case  net¬ 
work  engineers  and  technicians. 

The  system  assists  in  preparing 
efficient  network  topology.  It  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  reports  on  the 
physical  and  logical  network  lay¬ 
out  as  well  as  the  best  routing 
methods  and  services  for  data 
transmission. 

Lists  software  options 

The  package  also  supplies  opera¬ 
tors  with  the  list  of  software  op¬ 
tions  to  be  loaded  into  the  DCX  840 
and  DCX  850  nodes. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  net¬ 
work,  it  could  take  one  week  to  two 


U  Ideal-Escort 
supports  IBM's 
Token-Ring 
Network  and 
PC  Network 
through 
Netbios.  V 


“We’re  seeing  the  industry  move 
toward  decentralization,”  said 
Alan  Polk,  Ideal-Escort  product 
manager.  “It  makes  sense  to  keep 
data  where  it  has  originated  and  is 
being  manipulated.” 

Currently,  ADR  provides  for  the 
uploading  and  downloading  of  rec¬ 
ords  from  the  mainframe  to  the 
server  but  is  planning  to  give  users 
the  ability  to  interact  dynamically 
with  the  mainframe,  Polk  said.  Ide¬ 
al-Escort  currently  supports  IBM’s 
Token-Ring  Network  and  PC  Net¬ 
work  through  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  (Netbios).  Although  ADR 
has  concentrated  on  testing  Ideal- 
Escort  with  these  two  networks, 
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months  to  manually  configure  a 
DCX  multiplexer  network,  Alberd- 
ing  said. 

“Unless  you  have  your  own  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  configuration  of  a  net¬ 
work,  you  may  redo  your  configu¬ 
ration  several  times  as  you  change 
options  and  conceivably  make  er¬ 
rors  in  configuration,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  $15,000  product  is  aimed  at 
trimming  that  length  of  time  for 
network  managers  who  reconfigure 
networks  between  five  and  10 
times  a  year  or  for  managers  just 
creating  a  network. 

“Over  the  next  two  years,  as  we 
evolve  additional  products  in  the 
expert  system  series  line,  we  plan 
to  address  generic  configuration 
systems,”  Alberding  said.O 


These  innova 
companies  have  p 

Network  Pn 

AT&T,  Bell  Labs,  Standard  Oil,  U.S.  Sprint,  American  Express,  Honeywell,  IBM,  McDonnell-Dougla 
of  Boston,  Burlington  Northern  RR,  Citco,  Dow  Chemical,  Citibank,  Gelco  Corporation,  Eaton  Kenw 
Telephone,  Goldman  Sax,  Monsanto,  NASA,  Nike  Inc.,  Quaker  Oats,  RJ  Reynolds,  Rolm  Corporation, 
Harvard  University,  Boeing  Computer  Service,  Texaco,  AT&T  Tele-type, 

Hughes  Aircraft,  MA/COM,  Norand,  Siemens,  E.l.  Dupont,  Delta 

Today’s  high  tech  field  service  forces  asked  us  to  develop  the  ultimate  data  communication  field 
service  instrument.  It  had  to  contain  all  the  instruments  a  field  technician  needs  to  solve  a  serv¬ 
ice  problem  on  the  first  call.  It  had  to  be  rugged  and  require  no  training,  yet  have  the  power 
of  the  big  expensive  boxes.  We  developed  the  Network  Probe,  the  world's  first  fully  integrated, 


SoCc 


Single  Handed 
Network  Diagnostics 


For  more  information 
or  to  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration  contact  NCC, 
or  your  local  repre¬ 
sentative  •  T'COMM 
ENTERPRISES— 
203/792-9025— NY. 
CT,  Northern  NJ  •  AD¬ 
VANCED  NETWORKS 
-617/890-2233- ME, 
NH.VT,  Rl,  MA  •  BETA 
DISTRIB— 303/779-4494 
-CO.  UT,  NM,  AZ.  WY  •  C/A 
COMMUNICATIONS— 214/634-1320— OK,  TX,  AR 
•  DATA  PROCESSING— 216/582-0700— IN,  OH,  KY,  Ml 
•  GENERAL  TECHNOLOGY  305/242-2733 -LA.  MS,  TN,  FL.  GA,  NC,  SC.  AL 
•  HELFRICH  CO  -714/261-1220— CA,  HAWAII  •  NETWORK  CONCEPTS-312/889-4075 
—CHICAGO.IL.  EASTERN  Wl  •  ON-LINE  INTL-612/888-4444-MN.ND,SD.WESTERN  Wl  •  WILTRONIX 
-301/258-7676- PA,  DE,  MD.  VA.  WV,  WASH  DC.  SOUTHERN  NJ  •  SIGNATEL.  LTD  -416/477  9977 -CANADA 


■  Protocol  Analyzer 

■  Async  Terminal 

■  Bert  Tester 
■  Programmable  DVOM 

■  Power  Line  Monitor 

■  RS-232  Lead  Monitor 

■  dB  Level  Meter 

■  Speaker  Monitor 

■  Remote  Up/Dn  Load 

■  64 K  Buffer 

■  Soft  Key  Operation 

■  Battery  Powered 

■  Speeds  to  56  Kb 
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►  NETWORK  MONITOR 

Tellabs  introduces 
net  monitor  software 

Pull-down  menus  widen  options. 


LISLE,  Ill.  —  Tellabs,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  announced  software  to  monitor 
networks  that  use  the  company’s 
data  communications  equipment. 
The  320  Network  Monitor  package 
is  geared  to  network  managers  and 
technicians  using  Tellabs’  32-chan¬ 
nel  330  Dataplexers,  32-channel 
331  Xplexer  switching  multiplex¬ 
ers  or  128-channel  430  T-plexer  T-l 
multiplexers. 


The  package  runs  on  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT  with  a  Color 
Graphics  Adapter  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Xenix  System  V  operating 
system.  The  package  features  pull¬ 
down  menus  that  allow  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  select  a  total  view  of  the  net¬ 
work  or  isolate  a  single  network 
node,  link  or  even  one  channel. 

Installed  at  central  sites,  the 
package  passively  monitors  net¬ 


work  operations  and  collects  data 
from  up  to  250  nodes  on  a  Tellabs 
network.  Data  collected  includes 
the  number  of  calls  made,  the  call 
destination  and  how  long  the  call 
lasted.  The  package  also  keeps 
track  of  alarm  frequencies. 

According  to  Tellabs,  the  alarms 
are  displayed  in  color  code  with  red 
being  the  most  critical  condition, 
such  as  a  lost  network  node  or  line. 
Alarms  displayed  in  yellow  pin¬ 
point  conditions  that  may  need  fur¬ 
ther  attention,  such  as  high  error 
rates  in  transmission.  The  blue 
alarm  display  indicates  conditions 
that  may  not  need  correcting,  but 
that  a  network  manager  may  want 
to  track,  such  as  an  address-not- 
found  message. 

Statistical  information  is  stored 


in  a  data  base.  The  data  base  can  be 
searched  for  preparing  calling  re¬ 
ports,  event  frequencies  and  his¬ 
torical  alarm  reports.  The  package 
can  be  configured  to  print  out  re¬ 
ports  on  an  automatic  basis  or  on 
demand. 

The  $2,500  package  was  field- 
tested  at  United  Telephone  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  according  to  Tellabs. □ 


CC  The  package 
passively 
monitors 
network 
operations  and 
collects  data 
from  up  to  250 
nodes  on  a 
network.  )) 


Switch  from  page  25 
figured  to  place  devices  seeking 
connection  to  a  single  resource  into 
a  first  come,  first  served  queue.  De¬ 
vices  needing  immediate  access  to 
resources  can  be  given  priority 
over  an  already  connected  device. 

The  system’s  operating  system  is 
loaded  from  dual  314-inch  floppy- 
disk  drives  on  the  front  panel.  Sys¬ 
tem  configuration  and  management 
is  performed  through  menu-driven 
packages  accessible  from  attached 
terminals  or  personal  computers. 

The  Gandalf-supplied  interface 
modules  include  the  ASM  2081, 
which  supports  16  asynchronous 
channels  with  control  signals  oper¬ 
ating  at  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  The 
ASM  2082  module  supports  32 
asynchronous  channels  with  no 
control  signals  operating  at  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec.  Also  supported  are 
the  LDS  2120  eight-channel  asyn¬ 
chronous  modem  operating  at  4.8K 
bit/sec  over  distances  of  up  to 
three  miles,  the  LDS  2123  eight- 
channel  asynchronous  modem  op¬ 
erating  at  19. 2K  bit/sec  over  dis¬ 
tances  of  three  miles,  the  DOV  2640 
eight-channel  data-over-voice  mod¬ 
ule  operating  at  19. 2K  bit/sec  asyn¬ 
chronously  and  64K  bit/sec  syn¬ 
chronously  and  the  GLM  2518  dual 
eight-channel  multiplexer  operat¬ 
ing  at  asynchronous  speeds  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec  and  synchronous 
speeds  up  to  64K  bit/sec  over  dis¬ 
tances  of  114  miles. 

The  base  unit  comes  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  processor,  two  314-inch  floppy- 
disk  drives,  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware  and  an  eight-subscriber 
interface  module.  Pricing  ranges 
from  $3,995  to  $6,000. 

The  $250  RM  3120A  modem  op¬ 
erates  in  full-  or  half-duplex  for 
distances  of  up  to  214  miles  at  a 
speed  of  19. 2K  bit/sec  or  for  five 
miles  at  a  speed  of  9.6K  bit/sec.  The 
modem  card  is  autoequalized  and 
autophased  and  operates  in  either 
point-to-point  or  multidrop  envi¬ 
ronments. □ 


tive  high-tech 
it  the  power  of  the 
fee  to  work. 

VI,  Pac-Tel,  Eastern  Airlines,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Xerox,  Paradyne,  Sperry,  Visa,  Arco  Chemical,  Bank 
Computer  Identics,  General  Motors,  Conoco,  Kimberly  Clark,  PPG  Industries,  RCA  Inc.,  Continental 
smical  Bank,  Pepsi-Cola,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Control  Data,  Stanford  Telecommunications, 

Comsat,  Target  Stores,  EDS,  EXXON,  Fujitsu,  General  Electric, 
Airlines,  Intelsat,  Telerate,  Martin  Marietta,  Swift . 

_  handheld  system  of  instruments  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  anyone  involved  with 
I  computer  or  data  comm  service.  Today,  hundreds  of  service  organizations  are  utilizing  the 
power  of  the  Network  Probe  family  of  instruments.  Find  out  why  these  corporations  have 
chosen  the  Probe  over  conventional  testers.  You’ll  be  in  good  company. 
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The  Network  Probe  utilizes  English  language  menus 
with  soft-key  driven  selections.  Its  non-volatile  memory 
remembers  everything  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


The  Bit/Block  error  rate  instrument  runs  all  standard 
patterns  to  check  out  communications  links,  modems, 
and  multiplexers. 
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The  Probe  can  monitor  all  standard  protocols,  as  well 
as  fully  decode  frame  and  packet  level  information  for 
advanced  protocols  such  as  X.  25  and  SNA. 


The  powerful  DVOM  section  can  operate  as  a  data 
recording  Power  Line  Monitor,  a  continuity  tester,  and 
measures  VAC,  VDC,  Ohms,  and  dB  level. 


*  Data  Line  Monitor-  *• 


The  RS-232  Lead  Status  Monitor  displays  the  interface 
control  lead  status  and  provides  advanced  alarming 
capabilities. 


■mrzm*** 
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The  powerful  programming  language  of  the  Probe 
allows  any  user  to  set  up  special  test  routines  that  can 
be  stored  and  reused  with  a  simple  key  stroke. 


IGBii* 

HAPPENED  TO 
1WMON. 


Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that's 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets,”  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entiy,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  Whafs  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  databases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


‘Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic™Companies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.v  @  Bell  Atlantic 
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100-user  voice 
message  system 


Brooktrout  Technology, 
Inc.  announced  a  voice  mes¬ 
saging  system  that  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  100  users. 

The  V-Mail  220  is  a 
stand-alone,  computer- 
based  unit  that  plugs  into 
the  telephone  system.  Line 
cards  connected  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  system  digitally  re¬ 
cord,  store  and  play  back 
voice  messages  accessible 
from  any  telephone 
through  touch-tone  com¬ 
mands.  The  system  consists 
of  a  microcomputer,  two 
speech  I/O  channels,  a  20M- 
byte  disk  drive  and  multi¬ 
tasking  software.  It  sup¬ 
ports  two  telephone  lines 
and  storage  of  up  to  IV2 
hours  of  messages.  Message 
storage  is  expandable  to  314 
hours. 

The  V-Mail  220  can  be 
configured  as  an  open  sys¬ 
tem,  where  anyone  can  call 
in  and  leave  private  mes¬ 
sages,  or  as  a  closed  system, 
restricted  to  assigned  users. 
The  system  supports  as¬ 
signment  of  personal  identi¬ 
fication  codes  that  ensure 
message  privacy.  Users  can 
send  the  same  message  to 
an  entire  calling  list.  The 
system  also  reminds  users 
of  messages  waiting  and 
forwards  messages  to  an¬ 
other  telephone  number  at 
user-defined  times. 

The  V-Mail  220  system 
costs  $9,900. 

Brooktrout  Technology, 
Inc.,  173A  Worcester  St., 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181 
(617)  235-3026. 


Async  line  driver 
runs  at  19.2K  bit/sec 

An  asynchronous  line  driv¬ 
er  that  extends  the  distance 
over  which  RS-232  termi¬ 
nals  or  microcomputers  can 
communicate  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Prentice  Corp. 

Designed  for  campus  en¬ 
vironments,  the  DLD  is  a 
full-duplex  modem  operat¬ 
ing  at  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec.  It 
extends  an  RS-232  cable’s 
communication  distance  by 
2  3/4  miles. 

The  DLD  plugs  directly 
into  a  terminal  or  micro¬ 
computer  over  either  twist¬ 
ed-pair  wire,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  data  terminal 
equipment  or  data  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  inter¬ 
faces. 

The  telephone  interface 
accepts  either  a  standard 
RJ-11  jack  or  a  four-posi¬ 
tion  terminal  board. 

The  DLD  reportedly 
meets  the  Bell  43401  stan¬ 


dard  at  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec 
and  the  CCITT  V.24/V.28 
recommendations. 

The  DLD  is  priced  at  $84. 

Prentice  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
3544,  266  Caspian  Drive, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94088 
(408)  734-9810. 


Micro-based 
synchronous  modem 

Astrocom  Corp.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  EQL  2000,  the 
company’s  first  synchro¬ 
nous  microprocessor-based 
modem. 


Using  24-gauge  wire,  the 
modem  can  be  programmed 
to  transmit  at  speeds  of 
4.8K  bit/sec  over  11  miles, 
9.6K  bit/sec  over  eight 
miles,  14. 4K  bit/sec  over 
seven  miles  or  19. 2K  bit/sec 
over  6V2  miles. 


With  20-gauge  wire,  the 
EQL  2000  can  transmit  up 
to  20  miles  at  4.8K  bit/sec. 
The  unit  is  equipped  with  a 
Z-80  microprocessor  em¬ 
ploying  a  proprietary  algo¬ 
rithm  that  automatically 
compensates  for  the  vari- 


m 


When  you  need  a  system 
the  sum  of  its  parts:  Count 


To  maximize  the  availability  of 
your  data  communications  net¬ 
work  today— especially  multi¬ 
node  T1  networks— you  need  a 
system  that’s  even  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  At  GDC,  we 
know  it’s  not  just  one  part,  but 
every  part  working  together  that 
makes  your  network  a  success. 

Putting  that  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  made  GDC  the  leader 
in  megabit  multiplexing,  with  the 
largest  installed  base  of  private  T1 
networking  products.  We  have 
maintained  our  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  MEGANET,  the  ultimate 
service  for  cost-effective  network¬ 
ing  and  control.  It’s  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  adds  products  plus  services 
to  equal  a  total  networking  system. 
A  system  that  offers  the  broadest, 
most  compatible  line  of  products 
with  built-in  flexibility  that  work 
together  to  fit  your  particular  com¬ 
munications  requirements;  from 
sophisticated  multiplexed  or 
switched  multi-node  T1  networks, 
to  simple  local  area  access. 

Even  more  importantly, 
MEGANET  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  with 
extensive  people  management 
capabilities  for  installation  and 
training.  With  MEGANET,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on. 


Multiply  your 
_  __  wide  area 

f  ,^1  networking 
wk  jF  J|  capabilities. 

GDC’s 

software-based 
MEGAMUX®  II, 
a  fourth-generation  multiplexer, 
multiplies  your  multi-node  T1 
networking  like  never  before. 

It  represents  10  years  of  GDC 
leadership  in  T1  multiplexing.  It 
accommodates  up  to  16  aggregate 
links,  with  aggregate  rates  up  to 
2.048  Mbps.  It  includes  an  auto¬ 
frame  feature  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  of  bandwidth  allocation  in 
multiple  node,  multiple  aggregate 
networks.  It  uses  the  same  data 
and  voice  channel  cards  as  GDC’s 
MEGAMUX®  PLUS  and  KILOMUX” 
PLUS  multiplexers  to  provide  flexi¬ 
ble,  compatible  and  cost-effective 
configuration.  And  it  incorporates 
redundancy  and  diversity  switch¬ 
ing  to  ensure  reliability,  with  pre¬ 
programmed  alternate  routing  in 
case  of  line  failure. 

With  three  types  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  plus  centralized  control  and 
management  via  GDC’s  NETCON® 
Network  Management  System, 
MEGAMUX  II  is  the  next  step  to 
higher  level  networking. 

Network 
flexibility  that| 
branches  out 
to  every  area. 

A  truly  flexible 
communications 
system  extends 
the  reach  of  your  network  in 
every  direction,  including  the 
latest  technological  developments 
in  packet  switching. 


With  our  GEN*NET*  family 
of  concentrators,  and  our  GEN* 

PAC  X.25  PAD  access  devices, 
you  have  your  own  link  to  a 
packet-switched  network.  For 
high-speed,  high-density  applica¬ 
tions,  they  offer  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  reliable  way  to  connect 
geographically  dispersed  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals. 

Eliminate  network  errors 
with  greater  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

It’s  a  fact  that  759* 
I  of  the  major  tele¬ 
communications 
carriers  in  North 
America  have 
I  standardized  on 
GDC  data  sets  for 
internal  use  and  resale.  Why? 
Because  our  analog,  digital  and 
down- line  programmable  data 
sets  offer  greater  performance, 
reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 
They  give  you  the  broadest  selec¬ 
tion  available  for  switched  and 
private  line  networks.  And  they 
incorporate  many  features  to 
help  eliminate  costly  and  time- 
consuming  errors. 

In  addition,  they  include  GDC’s 
exclusive  DataCommonality 
modular  packaging  to  reduce 
spares  and  simplify  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  same 
plug-in  circuit  card  can  be  used 
for  both  standalone  and  rack- 
mount  units;  front  only  access 
provides  for  ease  of  installation, 
quick  changes  and  adjustments. 
And  you  can  upgrade  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  network  area,  easily  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  data  speeds 
or  from  dial-up— switched  net¬ 
work— to  leased  line  operations. 
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ous  wire  gauges  and  line 
lengths. 

The  Z-80’s  nonvolatile 
memory  stores  all  modem 
operation  options. 

All  modem  operations 
and  parameters  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  master  front 


Add  greater 
economy  and 
efficiency  to 
your  local 
area  network. 

The  range 
and  flexibility  of 
GDC’s  products  give  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  your  local  area  net¬ 
work  to  greater  distances  at  even 
greater  speeds— extending  it  from 
desk  to  desk,  building  to  building, 
city  to  city.  By  integrating  our 
network  management  and  diag¬ 
nostic  control  capabilities,  you 
can  tie  your  local  area  network 
into  a  higher  level  system  world¬ 
wide  and  still  control  it  from  a 
centralized  point. 

Together,  our  products  cover  the 
full  range  of  local  area  and  wide 
area  networking  applications. 
From  our  data  sets  and  DATX™ 
data-over-voice  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and 
economy  by  offering  plug-in 
installation  and  operation,  Data- 
Commonality  packaging,  and  an 
automatic  equalizer  that  adjusts  to 
changes  in  line  transmission;  to 
our  more  sophisticated  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  switching  equipment. 

We’ve  got  the  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling 
your  network. 

With  GDC’s 
NETCON  family 
of  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Systems, 
you  have  the  total 
solution  to  maxi¬ 
mizing  your  net¬ 
work’s  operational  efficiency. 


panel  switches  and  LCDs, 
or  they  can  be  down-line 
loaded. 

The  EQL  2000  modem  is 
priced  at  $695. 

Astrocom  Corp.,  120  W. 
Plato  Blvd.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55107  (612)  227-8651. 


FOC-T1  extends 
T-l  transmission 

RAD  Data  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  announced  a  fi¬ 
ber-optic  converter  that  ex¬ 
tends  the  transmission 
distance  for  dedicated  links 


operating  at  T-l  speeds  by 
up  to  three  miles. 

The  FOC-T1  connects  to 
the  transmit  and  receive 
side  of  multiplexers  trans¬ 
mitting  at  the  T-l  speed  of 
1.544M  bit/sec  or  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  European  Postal 


and  Telecommunications 
rate  of  2.048M  bit/sec. 

It  changes  the  electrical 
carrier  signals  to  optical 
light  signals  for  transmis¬ 
sion  over  a  dual  fiber-optic 
cable.  The  device  recon¬ 
verts  the  light  signal  to  an 
electrical  signal  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  multiplexer. 

The  conversions  are 
transparent  to  the  multi¬ 
plexer.  The  FOC-T1  can  be 
either  current-powered  or 
use  an  external  power  sup¬ 
ply- 

A  single  FOC-T1  is  $499. 

RAD  Data  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  40  N.  Van  Brunt 
St.,  Englewood,  N.J.  07631 
(201)  568-1466. 


Package  makes  PCs 
graphics  terminals 

Grafpoint  announced  a 
software  package  that 
turns  personal  computers 
into  Tektronix,  Inc.  4115 
graphics  terminals. 

The  Tgraf-15  package  is 
designed  to  allow  users  to 
access  mainframe  and  mini¬ 
computer  graphics  pack¬ 
ages  to  create  up  to  64 
graphics  windows.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  color  graphics 
board  used  on  the  personal 
computer,  Tgraf-15  can  dis¬ 
play  images  in  256  colors  on 
a  1,280-  by  1,024-bit  resolu¬ 
tion  screen.  It  also  supports 
graphics  output  to  a  Tek¬ 
tronix  color  ink-jet  printer, 
an  Epson  America,  Inc.  MX/ 
FX  80  monochrome  printer 
or  Epson  JX80  color  print¬ 
er. 

The  Tgraf-15  costs 
$1,995. 

Grafpoint,  4340  Stevens 
Creek  Blvd.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95129  (408)  249- 
7951. 


Equinox  doubles  PBX 
line  board  capacity 

Equinox  Systems,  inc. 

doubled  the  capacity  of 
lines  supported  on  its  data 
private  branch  exchange 
series. 

The  new  48-Line-RS 
Board  accommodates  48 
asynchronous  RS-232  con¬ 
nections,  twice  the  number 
of  interfaces  on  its  previous 
board.  The  new  board 
bumps  the  number  of  lines 
supported  by  its  stand¬ 
alone  or  rack  mountable  DS- 
15  data  PBX  up  to  1,320 
lines. 

The  48-Line-RS  Board 
costs  $3,600. 

Equinox  Systems,  Inc., 
12041  S.W.  144  St.,  Miami, 
Fla.  33186-6108  (305)  255- 
3500. 


that’s  even  greater  than 
on  General  DataComm. 


NETCON  gives  you  unsurpassed 
multi-level  control  over  a  wide 
range  of  facilities;  digital  network 
architectures,  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tems,  data  sets,  and  local  area 
networks.  It  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sophisticated  network  man¬ 
agement  from  a  single  centralized 
operating  center.  It  assures  total 
network  availability  with  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance;  instant  alarm, 
restoral  and  management  report¬ 
ing;  and  unparalleled  diagnostic 
testing  and  control.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  inbound  diagnostics  and 
pre-equalization  by  individual 
drop  on  multi-point  services. 

Designed  for  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  total  service,  NETCON 
helps  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
ever-changing  applications  and 
requirements  while  assuring  total 
network  availability.  And  its  com¬ 
patibility  allows  integration  with¬ 
out  obsoleting  existing  equipment. 


oo 


There’s  no  end  to  what 
we  can  do 
for  you. 

When  you 
invest  in  T1 
high-capacity 
systems  and 
their  associated 
data  communications  networks, 
you  expect  much  more  than  reli¬ 
able  products.  With  GDC’s 
MEGANET,  you  get  all  the  net¬ 
work  service  and  support  capabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
products,  that  you’ll  ever  need. 

MEGANET  manages  your  net¬ 
work  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  addresses  the  multi¬ 
ple  vendor  problem  by  offering  a 
total,  single  vendor  capability.  It 
addresses  the  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  problem  by  offering  the  most 
complete,  technologically  advanced 
products  in  the  industry.  And  it 
addresses  the  network  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  problem  by  con¬ 
trolling  it  from  a  single  source. 

Indeed,  with  MEGANET,  you 
have  a  total  solution  to  all  your 
networking  problems. 

To  find  out  more,  contact 
Product  Information  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm, 
Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT  06762- 
1299.  Or  call  1-203-574-1118 
Ext.  6456. 


LOCAL-AREA  NETWORKS 


MICHAEL  DURR 

Sidestepping  the  disk  shuffle 


Running  a  multiuser  data  base  application 
can  often  justify  the  need  for  a  full-function 
local-area  network.  Bringing  the  application 
on-line,  however,  can  present  some  unique 
problems. 

Many  personal  computer  users  have  their 
first  encounter  with  a  multiuser  environment 
through  a  local-area  network  and  a  multiuser 
data  base.  With  this  introduction,  all  of  the 
multiuser  issues  —  information  sharing, 
security  and  data  integrity  —  suddenly  take 
on  tangible  significance. 

If  you’re  already  using  a  data  base 
management  system  (DBMS)  on  a  stand-alone 
personal  computer,  your  application  will 
probably  need  some  modification  when  you 
put  it  on  a  local-area  network. 

For  example,  to  allow  more  than  one 
person  to  update  the  data  base  at  a  time,  the 
data  base  application  must  perform  record 
locking. 

A  record  lock  prevents  anyone  from 
changing  a  record  or  data  base  entry  while 
another  person  is  changing  that  same  record 
or  entry. 

When  the  first  person’s  update  is 
completed,  the  record  is  unlocked  and  made 
available  to  other  users.  Locks  are  performed 
automatically,  without  user  intervention,  but 
the  application  must  be  programmed  with 
locking  instructions  to  enable  this. 

Most  multiuser  DBMS  packages  require 
that  the  user  go  through  the  application 
manually,  determine  where  a  lock  is  needed 
and  insert  it. 

A  few  packages,  such  as  Revelation  from 

Durr  is  public  relations  manager  for 
Novell,  Inc.  in  Orem,  Utah. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Software 


Cosmos,  Inc.  in  Seattle,  have  smart 
application  generators  that  write  the  locking 
instructions  for  the  user  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  application. 

Even  with  these  packages,  if  the  user  adds 
any  subroutines  in  the  DBMS’  programming 
language,  the  locking  statements  have  to  be 
added  manually  to  the  subroutines. 

Field-level  security,  or  field  locking,  is 
another  useful  multiuser  feature,  although 
not  as  critical  as  record  locking. 

Each  record  contains  several  information 
fields  such  as  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Some  fields  should  be  available  to 
everyone,  and  some  might  need  restricted 
access. 

Access  to  specific  fields  can  be  granted  or 
denied  to  each  user  through  field  locking.  For 
example,  in  a  company  with  an  employee 
data  base,  many  people  may  need  to  work 
with  this  data  base. 

However,  you  would  probably  want  to 
restrict  most  of  those  people  from  seeing  or 
changing  sensitive  employee  information, 


such  as  pay  rates.  Entry  screens  can  be 
designed  to  keep  users  from  altering  or 
reading  data  in  the  record  when  their 
security  levels  are  not  high  enough. 

Field  locking  is  not  usually  included  as  a 
basic  feature  of  micro  DBMS  packages,  but  it 
can  be  added  in  any  of  several  ways.  Third- 
party  developers  may  offer  DBMS  application 
generators  that  include  field  locking. 
Alternatively,  you  can  program  field  locking 
into  your  application  by  using  the 
programming  language  of  the  DBMS. 

A  third  way  to  provide  field-level  security 
is  to  split  the  data  base. 

General  information  is  placed  into  one  file, 
and  the  sensitive  information  goes  into  the 
other  file.  The  files,  which  could  be  stored  in 
different  places  on  the  network,  are  linked 
together  when  programming  the  data  base 
application. 

Linking  two  files  is  accomplished  with  key 
fields  and  pointers.  A  key  field  is  a  unique 
identifier  associated  with  each  record. 
Usually,  that  means  that  you  simply  number 
each  record. 

Associated  data  is  kept  in  the  second  data 
base  file  and  is  keyed  to  the  appropriate 
number.  Pointers  are  also  kept  in  the  second 
data  base  file.  These  tell  the  data  base  how 
to  find  the  first  data  base  file  and  how  to 
link  the  information  properly. 

When  users  with  general  access  go  to  the 
data  base,  they  will  see  only  the  fields  stored 
in  the  first  data  base  file.  To  see  the 
sensitive  fields,  users  must  have  access  rights 
to  the  second  data  base  file,  and  those  rights 
are  controlled  by  the  network  operating 
system. 

See  DBMS  page  43 


APPLYING  TECHNOLOGY 


JAMES  CARLINI 

Tools  of  the  trade 


Years  of  experience  have  taught 
carpenters  and  electricians  that 
they  can  benefit  by  learning  the 
trades  of  others  and  applying  these 
skills  to  their  own  specialties.  By 
extending  their  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skilled  workers  can  make 
themselves  more  indispensable  and 
their  businesses  more  profitable. 

This  kind  of  philosophy,  howev¬ 
er,  is  lacking  in  the  information  and 
communications  technology  areas. 

Hardware  and  software  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  faster  than  managers 
can  find  ways  to  apply  them.  Many 
of  the  software-based  tools  that 
have  been  developed,  tested  and 
proven  at  the  end-user  level  have 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini  & 
Associates,  a  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Westmont,  III.  He  also 
lectures  on  information  technology 
at  Northwestern  University  in  Ev¬ 
anston,  III. 


only  been  implemented  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  potential  applications. 

Computer-aided  design  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  (CAD/CAM)  systems, 
synthesized  voice,  cellular  radio, 
voice-recognition  systems  and  bar 
code  technology  are  just  starting  to 
be  applied  to  fields  that  were  not 
targeted  as  part  of  their  initial  mar¬ 
ket. 

CAD/CAM  systems  were  tradi¬ 
tionally  used  by  architects.  Anoth¬ 
er  use  that  has  emerged  is  for  prop¬ 
erty  management  because  CAD/ 
CAM  information  can  provide  a  de¬ 
tailed  record  for  existing  buildings. 

Bar  codes,  traditionally  used  for 
retail  inventory,  are  also  being 
used  to  track  large  items  such  as  a 
marina’s  boat  inventory.  Managers 
are  taking  the  cellular  radio  out  of 
the  car  by  bringing  cellular  phones 
to  meetings,  construction  sites  and 
other  areas  where  a  telephone  jack 
is  unavailable. 


Some  companies  fail  to  focus  on 
implementing  new  technologies  be¬ 
cause  upper  management  thinks  it 
is  too  big  a  project  to  apply  these 
new  tools  to  their  trade.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  companies  may  find 
competitors  have  used  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  broaden  their  market 
share  and  enter  new  markets.  The 
wise  competition  will  pass  them  by, 
as  it  passed  blacksmiths  and  buggy 
whip  manufacturers. 

Corporate  executives  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  must  become  more  aware 
of  the  many  new  computer-  and 
communications-based  tools  they 
can  apply  to  strengthen  their  com¬ 
panies’  products  and  services. 

Large  companies  would  be  wise 
to  form  internal  committees  to 
oversee  the  evolution  of  applied 
technologies.  Those  committees 
should  foster  the  development  of 
new  technologies  within  the  orga¬ 
nization,  and  they  should  utilize 


outside  services,  such  as  voice  mail 
services,  to  help  solve  business 
problems. 

Jewel  Building  Maintenance, 
Inc.’s  use  of  telemarketing  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  building  maintenance  ser¬ 
vice  in  Chicago  is  a  good  example  of 
how  a  company  can  apply  new 
technologies  to  its  business. 

“We  need  to  apply  high  technol¬ 
ogy  to  our  industry,”  says  Donald 
Bergman,  Jewel’s  president.  “By 
using  telemarketing  to  gain  access 
to  potential  clients,  we  can  pin¬ 
point  our  mix  of  services  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market.” 

Jewel  is  also  using  computers  to 
manage  its  office  cleaning  and 
maintenance  services.  Representa¬ 
tives  bring  a  portable  computer  to 
the  job  site,  input  customer  infor¬ 
mation  and  immediately  give  the 
prospective  client  a  price. 

Eventually,  Jewel  wants  to  com¬ 
puterize  ongoing  aspects  of  its  jobs, 
such  as  labor  scheduling  and  cost 
tracking.  The  next  long-term  step 
for  the  company  will  be  to  explore 
the  use  of  automated  systems,  such 
See  Tools  page  43 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


CHARLES  ROBBINS  AND  GREG  CIPRIANO 

Bell-wether 
of  net  control 


Tools  from  page  32 
as  robotics,  to  perform  some  main¬ 
tenance  jobs. 

This  awareness  of  how  to  apply 
the  tools  of  technology  to  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  trade  is  lacking  in  many  indus¬ 
tries. 

Experimentation  with  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  use  of  pilot  studies 
must  be  viewed  by  top  management 
as  an  investment  in  the  future. 

If  someone  is  given  an  electric 
saw  to  cut  wood  but  is  not  shown 
how  to  turn  it  on,  the  amount  of 
wood  he  will  cut  will  probably  be 
less  than  if  he  used  a  handsaw.  Sit¬ 
uations  similar  to  this  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  implementation 
of  new  corporate  computers  and 
telephone  systems. 

Proper  training  is  important  af¬ 
ter  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
install  a  new  technology;  there  are 
no  shortcuts.  A  lack  of  training  can 
quickly  lead  to  the  failure  of  the 
application. 

Without  it,  the  application’s  im¬ 
pact  on  productivity  may  be  nega¬ 
tive  rather  than  positive  and,  in 
some  cases,  may  actually  damage 


the  momentum  of  the  business. 

Many  managers  have  implement¬ 
ed  new  electronic  telephone  sets 
only  to  find  that  the  user  longs  for 
his  old  telephone. 

“Where  are  the  improvements?” 
users  complain.  “The  old  set  was 
comfortable  and  manageable.  The 
new  sets  are  too  complex,  and  the 
function  keys  are  too  cryptic.” 

At  one  company,  a  new  voice 
mail  system  was  installed  and  mis¬ 
used  as  a  dictation  machine.  One 
manager  said  he  thought  the  voice 
mail  system  provided  the  means  to 
leave  full-length  reports  for  others 
without  the  assistance  of  his  secre¬ 
tary’s  typing. 

Such  confusion  arises  because 
the  users  were  never  sold  on  the 
new  system.  The  tool  was  placed  in 
front  of  them  with  little,  if  any, 
training. 

Leading-edge  companies  will  not 
remain  on  top  in  their  industries  if 
they  are  using  trailing-edge  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  future  belongs  to  those  com¬ 
panies  that  have  the  foresight  to 
expand  their  high-tech  toolboxes.  □ 


The  hoopla  over  network  man¬ 
agement  may  make  some  users 
believe  that  communications 
managers  can  sit  back,  relax  and 
let  the  magic  of  technology  keep 
their  networks  up  and  running. 

But  today’s  networks  are  more 
complicated  and  vulnerable  than 
in  the  days  of  low-speed  analog 
lines,  and  network  problems  are 
becoming  more  difficult  to  diag¬ 
nose  and  repair. 

Many  of  the  systems  in  the 
marketplace  today  don’t  have 
the  level  of  in-depth  test  capabil¬ 
ities  that  are  required  to  address 
multivendor,  multicarrier  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Managers  must  have  the  capa¬ 
bilities  to  diagnose  and  isolate 
network  problems,  thereby 
working  toward  permanent  net¬ 
work  restoration. 

Every  vendor  talks  about  its 
unique  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  the  “total”  solu¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  many  benefits 
that  network  management  sys¬ 
tems  offer.  However,  most  users 
are  constantly  challenged  by  one 
primary  problem:  How  to  maxi¬ 
mize  network  availability? 

In  many  companies  today, 
there  is  a  trend  to  use  the  sexy 
new  color  graphics  network  man¬ 
agement  system  with  its  full 
gamut  of  user-oriented  features 
and  functions  as  a  panacea. 

Fancy  graphics,  color  high¬ 
lights  and  menu-driven  software 
are  all  major  improvements  over 
earlier  systems.  They  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  too  many  users  and 
vendors  lose  sight  that  along 
with  these  enhancements,  there 
must  also  be  additional  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  basic  diagnostic  and 
restoration  capabilities  of  these 
systems. 

Typical  sales  pitches  for  new 
systems  state  that  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  tools  needed  to  plan  and 
manage  the  network.  They  prom¬ 
ise  to  make  workers  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  control  the  number  of 
staff  members  required  to  ser¬ 
vice  a  growing  network. 

Managers  like  to  hear  this 
type  of  talk.  It  helps  them  justify 
major  equipment  purchases,  and 
it  makes  them  think  their  compa¬ 
nies  have  kept  up  with  the  tech¬ 
nology.  But  they  shouldn’t  forget 
about  the  basics. 

Robbins  and  Cipriano  are 
principals  of  Telecom  Resources, 
a  division  of  Strategic  Market 
Trends,  Inc.  in  Stoughton,  Mass. 


History  is  the  best  teacher  in 
understanding  the  basics  of  net¬ 
work  management.  It  is  not  a 
new  concept  at  all;  it  has  its  ori¬ 
gins  in  the  predivestiture  Bell 
System. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of 
maximizing  network  availability 
for  its  users,  the  Bell  System  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  technologies  and 
capabilities  for  managing  its  net¬ 
work. 

There  were  two  primary  fac¬ 
tors  that  enabled  the  Bell  System 
to  identify  and  isolate  network 
problems  quickly.  First,  there 
was  a  network  management  phi¬ 
losophy  that  required  integral 
test  functionality  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  all  levels  of  the  network. 

Second,  Bell  operations  staff 
in  the  central  office  environment 
were  highly  trained  in  network 
troubleshooting  and  restoration. 

Most  of  today’s  network  man¬ 
agement  systems  are  equipped  to 
help  with  some  aspects  of  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  re¬ 
solved.  These  systems  have  ex¬ 
cellent  alarm  monitoring  and  re¬ 
porting  capabilities  that  help 
identify  problem  areas. 

They  also  support  a  full  range 
of  restoration  capabilities  to  en¬ 
able  the  network  to  stay  on-line 
with  backup  facilities.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  net  management  systems 
have  borrowed  from  the  Bell 
testing  experience  in  areas  such 
as  enhanced  analog  parameter 
measurements  using  a  1,004  Hz 
test  tone  for  leased-line  testing. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  of¬ 
fer  more  in-depth  diagnostic  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  future  network  man¬ 
agement  systems,  like  those  in 
the  Bell  System.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  integrating  the 
test  features  and  functions  into 
the  network  components  and  as¬ 
sociated  management  systems. 
Some  vendors  are  already  mov¬ 
ing  in  this  direction,  offering  da- 
tascope  and  test  equipment  fea¬ 
tures  integral  to  their  modem 
devices. 

However,  some  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  network  management 
systems  are  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  least  experienced  opera¬ 
tions  people.  There  may  be  too 
much  reliance  on  technology  in 
these  cases  and  not  enough 
hands-on  experience  and  training 
of  the  operations  staff.  Managers 
must  remember  that  these  people 
are  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  availability  of  the  network. 

See  Bell  page  43 
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Is  the  pit  passe? 
The  introduction  of 
communications 
technologies  is 
increasing  the 
speed  with  which 
securities 
transactions  are 
made,  extending 
the  hours  of  the 
trading  day  and 
increasing  the 
volume  of 
interexchange 
trading.  On-line 
market  action  may 
eventually  woo 
traders  away  from 
the  chaos  of  the 
trading  floor. 

Page  one. 


Encounters  of  the  electronic  kind 

Teleconferencing  is  no  longer  a  toddler 
technology,  but  it  has  yet  to  catch  on 
among  users.  While  vendors  pitch 
electronic  meetings  as  the  savior  of  the 
corporate  travel  budget,  users  are  wary 
of  the  technology’s  impersonality. 

Page  37. 


The  enhanced  services  tango 
The  FCC’s  Third  Computer  Inquiry  has 
telecommunications  carriers  and  users 
dancing  to  a  couple  of  new  tunes: 
Comparably  Efficient  Interconnection  and 
Open  Network  Architecture.  While  these 
policies  may  simplify  competition  for 
vendors,  users  may  find  their  choices  — 
and  their  bills  —  more  complex  than 
ever. 

Page  41. 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  key  to  successful  trading  is 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  respond 
to  market  trends.  Communications 
facilities,  such  as  digital  circuits, 
private  branch  exchanges  and  per¬ 
sonal  computer  data  base  links,  in¬ 
crease  competition  between  stock 
exchanges  by  extending  the  hours 
they  are  able  to  trade,  determining 
who  the  exchanges  are  able  to 
trade  with  and  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trading  activity.  And,  of 
course,  the  broker  who  is  able  to  re¬ 
act  quickest  to  market  changes  of¬ 
ten  comes  out  ahead. 

“Five  years  ago,”  says  Dan 
McGuire,  data  communications 
manager  at  the  Chicago-based  Mid¬ 


west  Stock  Exchange,  “you  would 
put  a  ticker  up  on  the  wall  and  give 
a  trader  a  phone  and  pad  of  paper 
[and]  he  would  be  happy.”  Now, 
traders  want  multiple  phone  lines 
and  terminals  that  provide  real¬ 
time  access  to  all  the  major  ex¬ 
changes  plus  on-line  access  to  up- 
to-the-minute  information  about 
breaking  news  that  may  affect  the 
market. 

“Our  members  put  forth  a  lot  of 
money  each  year  to  make  sure  we 
are  shoving  and  pushing  to  keep 
them  on  top  of  the  information  en¬ 
vironment,”  McGuire  adds. 

Speed:  the  name  of  the  game 

Large  retail  brokerage  houses, 
such  as  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers, 
I^T-Continued  on  page  36 
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STOCK  MARKET  COMMUNICATIONS 


U Stock  exchanges  are  using 
communications  tools  to  increase 
order  processing  efficiency ,  which  is 
providing  an  incentive  for  retail 
brokerages  to  trade  with  other 
exchanges.  V 
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Inc.  and  Dean  Witter  Reynolds, 
Inc.,  use  either  9.6K  bit/sec  or  4.8K 
bit/sec  dial-up  or  dedicated  leased- 
line  circuits  to  route  their  orders  di¬ 
rectly  into  an  exchange. 

Sophisticated  communications 
tools,  such  as  optical  readers  and 
local-area  networks,  speed  up  order 
execution  and  heighten  an  ex¬ 
change’s  appeal  to  the  larger  retail 
brokers  looking  for  faster  order 
turnaround  time. 

“It  now  takes  just  a  few  seconds 
to  make  a  trade,”  McGuire  says.  “It 
used  to  take  from  15  minutes  to 
half  a  day,  depending  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  what  firm  he  was  going 
through  and  the  size  of  the  trade.” 

Stock  exchanges  are  using  com¬ 
munications  tools  to  increase  order 
processing  efficiency,  which  is 
driving  down  the  cost  of  processing 
broker  orders  and  providing  an  in¬ 
centive  for  retail  brokerages,  such 
as  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  to 
trade  with  other  exchanges. 

Although  many  large  retail  bro¬ 
kers  automatically  route  their  or¬ 
ders  into  specific  exchanges,  they 
have  the  option 
of  sending  orders 
through  any  re¬ 
gional  exchange. 

Adding  com¬ 
munications  tools 
to  the  stock  in¬ 
dustry  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  auto¬ 
mating  any  other 
industry. 

Digital  circuits 
and  PBXs  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  to 
shuttle  data  back 
and  forth  across 
some  trading 
floors,  just  as  they  shuttle  data  in 
any  other  business.  And  the  bro¬ 
kerage  community  is  as  concerned 
about  service  quality  and  quick  re¬ 
sponse  time  as  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Some  stock  exchanges,  such  as 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Midwest  Exchange,  are  consid¬ 
ering  local-area  networks  or  al¬ 
ready  have  them  on  their  trading 
floors.  But  other  exchanges  avoid 
local  nets  because  some  communi¬ 
cations  managers  claim  they  are 
prone  to  delays. 

“We  would  only  consider  using  a 
local  network  internally,”  says 
Douglas  Moore,  communications 
manager  for  the  Trumbull,  Conn.- 
based  National  Association  of  Secu¬ 
rity  Dealers  Automated  Quotations 
(Nasdaq). 

“We  guarantee  our  users  a  re¬ 
sponse  time  of  two  or  three  sec¬ 
onds.  Local  networks  are  unreli¬ 
able.  If  data  comes  to  brokers  in 
five  or  six  seconds,  they  are  an¬ 
noyed.” 

Adopting  technology 

Although  most  regional  stock  ex¬ 
changes  are  automated  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  few  exchanges  have  become 
as  reliant  on  communications  tools 
as  the  Midwest  Exchange.  McGuire 
says  that  trading  applications  are 
written  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX/VMS  and  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters,  Inc.  computers. 

Data  transmission  is  facilitated 
by  a  Decnet  Ethernet  system  and  a 


separate  6000-line,  Intecom,  Inc. 
PBX  is  wired  for  both  voice  and 
data  traffic. 

The  Ethernet  and  the  PBX  oper¬ 
ate  independently  to  provide  net¬ 
work  redundancy.  “In  a  worst  case 
scenario,”  McGuire  observes,  “we 
will  not  go  out  of  business  if  our 
PBX  or  local  network  fail.” 

McGuire  says  the  exchange  is 
also  decentralizing  its  processing 
powers  by  tying  its  terminals  to  a 
DEC  MicroVAX  rather  than  to  its 
mainframe  host  computer.  “By  eas¬ 
ing  the  process¬ 
ing  work  load  of 
the  mainframe  in 
one  area,  we  can 
provide  our  mem¬ 
bers  with  several 
additional  types 
of  services,”  he 
claims. 

The  Midwest 
network  was  de¬ 
signed  to  handle 
peak  loads  that 
typically  occur 
when  the  market 
opens  each  morn¬ 
ing  plus  about  a 
50%  cushion  to  accommodate 
bursts  of  data  traffic.  During  the 
peak  trading  hours,  the  exchange 
may  handle  as  many  as  15  to  20 
transactions  per  second. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  day 
levels  off  to  eight  or  10  transac¬ 
tions  per  second. 

Using  the  PBX  and  local  net¬ 
work,  both  the  brokers  and  their 
customers  are  sent  messages  and 
printed  verifications  of  their  trade 
within  minutes.  The  exchange  uses 
private  9.6K  bit/sec  data  circuits  to 
broadcast  market  quotes  and  ac¬ 
cept  orders  from  other  U.S.  stock 
exchanges  and  brokerage  houses. 

The  Midwest  Exchange  is  consid¬ 
ering  bringing  other  regional  ex¬ 
changes  on-line  and  customizing  in- 
house  data  base  services.  For 
example,  Midwest  market  special¬ 
ists  currently  utilize  a  specialized, 
in-house  stockbroker  information 
service  when  issuing  stock  quotes 
internally  and  to  other  exchanges. 
McGuire  says  customized  in-house 
services  eliminate  members’  depen¬ 
dence  on  general  stock  information 
provided  by  a  national  service. 

Information  services  for  stock¬ 
brokers  usually  come  in  the  form  of 
data  bases,  called  market  data  re¬ 
trieval  and  analysis  systems,  that 
have  sprung  up  only  recently  and 
are  provided  by  companies  such  as 
Quotron  Systems,  Inc.  and  Wang  Fi¬ 
nancial  Information  Services  Corp. 

“Our  own  product  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  faster  turnaround  on  a 
quote,”  McGuire  explains.  “Both 


Quotron  and  the  Midwest  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  may  display  quotes  for  IBM. 
However,  the  two  numbers  may  not 
match.  In  a  busy  market,  if  the  Mid¬ 
west  terminal  is  running  several 
seconds  ahead  of  a  Quotron  termi¬ 
nal,  it  gives  us  an  edge.” 

Unlike  the  Midwest  and  other 
smaller,  regional  stock  exchanges, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
which  handles  85%  of  all  securities 
trading,  has  been  much  slower  to 
implement  new  communications 
tools.  Approximately  240  million 
shares  are  moved  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  each  day  over  a 
combination  of  dial-up,  dedicated 
and  T-l  lines. 

Communications  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  jointly  owned  Securi¬ 
ties  Industry  Automation  Corp. 
(Siac),  which  also  acts  as  a  non¬ 
profit  clearinghouse  for  regional 
stock  exchanges.  Data  is  sent  from 
Siac  to  the  exchange  floor  via  coax¬ 
ial  cable  or  fiber-optic  links. 

The  bulk  of  data  for  both  ex¬ 
changes  is  transmitted  over  9.6K 
bit/sec,  4.8K  bit/sec  data  circuits  or 
over  a  T-l  carrier.  Voice  traffic  is 
separated  from 
data  at  both  ex¬ 
changes.  “Our 
data  transmis¬ 
sion  needs  are 
just  too  great  to 
run  voice  and 
data  together, 
even  over  T-l,” 
says  Jim  Prima- 
vera,  director  of 
communications 
engineering  at 
Siac. 

Like  the  New 
York  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Exchanges, 

Nasdaq  relies  heavily  on  its  data 
communications  links  to  provide 
up-to-the-minute  information  to 
brokers.  However,  Nasdaq  is  an 
electronic  exchange  that  doesn’t 
have  a  physical  trading  floor.  It  re¬ 
lies  exclusively  on  its  200  leased 
2,400  bit/sec  multidrop  lines  that 
link  over  3,000  terminals  in  Trum¬ 
bull,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

Data  integrity  issues 

Nasdaq’s  Moore  says  that  in¬ 
creased  network  automation  also 
increases  the  importance  of  issues 
such  as  disaster  recovery  and  secu¬ 
rity.  Nasdaq  users  have  access  to 
one  of  two  security  levels.  One  level 
lets  users  look  at  stock  prices  on 
terminals.  The  other  level  requires 
tighter  security  because  it  lets  sell¬ 
ers  and  buyers  of  stocks  update 
prices  and  other  information  in  the 


system.  “Security  is  always  an  is¬ 
sue,”  Moore  says,  “but  data  is  not 
necessarily  confidential.  Ex¬ 
changes  are  more  concerned  with 
hackers  changing  prices.” 

The  Midwest  Exchange  process¬ 
es  customer  orders  on  its  internal 
system,  which  feeds  off  of  dedicat¬ 
ed  circuits  from  brokerage  houses. 
George  Chapman,  voice  communi¬ 
cations  manager  at  the  Midwest  Ex¬ 
change,  says  circuit  transmission  is 
constantly  monitored  for  both  secu¬ 
rity  and  quality  assurance. 

And  because  crash  is  a  word  that 
no  broker  likes  to  hear,  most  auto¬ 
mated  exchanges  have  decentral¬ 
ized  networks  and  are  building  re¬ 
dundant  systems.  Nasdaq  is 
currently  reconfiguring  its  net¬ 
work  by  expanding  its  operating 
sites  from  three  to  seven  centers.  A 
mainframe  back-up  facility  is  also 
being  built  in  Rockville,  Md. 

At  both  the  New  York  and  Mid¬ 
west  Exchanges,  all  critical  private 
lines  are  redundant.  At  the  Mid¬ 
west  Exchange,  all  critical  data 
connections  are  supported  by  two 
live  circuits.  If  one  circuit  fails,  the 
other  line  can  handle  the  combined 
traffic.  Communications  links  each 
have  a  dial  backup,  and  Chapman 
says  the  exchange  also  has  redun¬ 
dant  computer  hardware,  including 
hot  backups  for  the  VAX  system. 

“We  have  no  single  point  of  fail¬ 
ure,”  he  says.  “If  a  piece  fails  to  op¬ 
erate,  we  use  an  automatic  backup 
or  the  hot  backup.  We’re  back  in 
business  within  10  minutes.” 

The  advent  of  global  trading 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  re¬ 
sult  of  increasing  automation  in  the 
stock  market  is  the  imminence  of  a 
24-hour,  global  trading  day.  U.S.- 
based  stock  exchanges  are  now 
considering  inter¬ 
national  linkages, 
but  just  five 
years  ago  such 
connections  were 
nonexistent. 

In  1984,  the 
Chicago  Mercan¬ 
tile  Exchange  es¬ 
tablished  a  link 
with  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Monetary 
Exchange.  Other 
linkages  connect 
the  Chicago- 
based  Midwest 
Stock  Exchange 
with  Toronto  and  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  to  the  Montreal  Ex¬ 
change.  A  futures  linkage  currently 
connects  Montreal;  Sydney,  Austra¬ 
lia;  Vancouver;  and  Amsterdam,  so 
customers  can  trade  gold  on  a  24- 
hour  basis. 

Officials  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  have  publicly  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  play  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  establishing  a  global  ex¬ 
change.  In  fact,  Siac  is  currently 
testing  circuits  between  an  interna¬ 
tional  security  clearing  corporation 
and  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

Chapman  says  there  is  no  doubt 
that  increasingly  sophisticated 
communications  technology  is  the 
driving  force  behind  international 
linkages:  “Error-free  communica¬ 
tions  and  relatively  inexpensive 
equipment  will  help  make  a  global 
market  possible. ”□ 
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Teleconferencing  has  yet  to 
achieve  its  potential,  despite  the 
high  hopes  of  vendors  that  are  dy¬ 
ing  to  convince  users  of  its  virtues. 

Whether  through  telephones, 
computer  messages  or  video  cam¬ 
eras,  electronic  conferences  bring 
groups  of  people  together  while 
they  remain  in  physically  separate 
locations.  But  while  these  technol¬ 
ogies,  collectively  termed  telecon¬ 
ferencing,  have  been  available  for 
several  years,  they  have  failed  to 
capture  the  interest  of  many  users. 

In  theory,  teleconferencing  pro¬ 
vides  a  corporate  tool  to  save  time 
and  money  through  the  use  of  a 
telecommunications  system  that 
can  be  shared  among  three  or  more 
people  at  two  or  more  locations. 
Audio,  computer  and  video  telecon¬ 
ferencing  techniques  each  deliver 

Burstyn  is  a  senior  staff  member  of 
the  World  Telecommunications  In¬ 
formation  Program  at  Arthur  D. 
Little  Decision  Resources  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


unique  benefits,  and  each  carries 
its  own  set  of  problems.  But  they 
all  must  overcome  the  same  obsta¬ 
cle  —  their  relative  impersonality. 

Impersonal  problems 

Even  with  the  potential  travel 
cost  saving  and  the  advent  of  im¬ 
proved  technologies  that  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  cost  of  telecon¬ 
ferences,  many  users  are  reluctant 
to  hold  meetings  with  people  whose 
reactions  are  abridged  by  technol¬ 
ogy. 

During  face-to-face  meetings,  in¬ 
formation  is  conveyed  nonverbally, 
often  through  gestures  and  other 
body  language  in  addition  to  facial 
expressions. 

The  importance  of  the  meeting 
and  the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  final  decision  are  factors 
working  to  encourage  people  to 
hold  face-to-face  meetings.  Manag¬ 
ers  with  access  to  teleconferencing 
facilities  often  seek  the  slightest 
excuse  for  an  in-person  meeting 
rather  than  convening  a  teleconfer¬ 
ence. 

Notwithstanding  the  social  bar¬ 
riers  that  have  been  the  foremost 


obstacles  to  widespread  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  meeting  venues,  teleconfer¬ 
encing  technologies  are  more  wide¬ 
ly  available  today  than  ever  before. 

As  costs  come  down,  they  will  be 
even  more  convenient  to  use,  and 
users  will  become  familiar  with 
electronic  meeting  techniques.  As  a 
result,  habitual  behavior  in  the 
workplace  may  change  to  include 
more  electronic  meetings.  However, 
this  attitude  reversal  will  take 
years  to  develop.  Old  habits  die 
hard. 

Advantages  of  teleconferencing 

Teleconferencing  can  reduce 
travel  time  and  the  time  spent  in 
meetings.  As  a  result,  the  time 
spent  in  meetings  shrinks,  and 
managers  gain  time  to  hold  addi¬ 
tional  meetings  or  accomplish  other 
work  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  completed. 

Travel  accounts  for  the  greatest 
share  of  corporate  meeting  ex¬ 
penses,  but  it  entails  other  costs 
that  don’t  calculate  into  dollars  and 
cents. 

Managers  traveling  between 
BgpContinued  on  page  38 
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meetings  are  unavailable  for  con¬ 
sultation  on  other  matters,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  travel  time  it¬ 
self  can  be  used  productively. 

Limiting  travel  budgets  amelio¬ 
rates  part  of  the  problem  but  can 
restrict  the  amount  of  information 
presented  during  meetings,  thereby 
threatening  the  manager’s  ability 
to  make  well-informed  decisions. 
When  applied  appropriately,  tele¬ 
conferencing  can  bring  together  all 
the  expertise  necessary  for  well-in¬ 
formed  decisions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  teleconfer¬ 
encing  will  replace  all  meetings 
that  require  travel;  it  cannot  and 
should  not.  Rather,  it  should  allow 
better  management  of  travel  sched¬ 
ules,  while  permitting  corporations 
to  bring  together  all  the  members  of 
the  decision-making  team. 

Additionally,  because  a  telecon¬ 
ference  involves  little  or  no  travel, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  availability 
of  support  personnel  or  material. 
Audio  and  videoconferences  can  be 
augmented  with  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  or  electronic  blackboards, 
which  add  a  textual  dimension  to 
the  conference. 

First  meetings  are  usually  not 
appropriate  for  teleconferences, 
nor  is  the  last  meeting  to  close  a 
major  deal. 

Successful  teleconferences  usu¬ 
ally  involve  people  who  already 
know  each  other  and  are  meeting  to 
discuss  routine  matters. 

The  four  basic  meeting  functions 
that  best  lend  themselves  to  tele¬ 
conferencing  are  information 
transfer,  problem  solving,  idea  gen¬ 
eration  and  opinion  exchange. 

With  experience,  the  range  of 
meetings  can  expand  to  include  al¬ 
most  any  topic.  Intermediate  steps 
in  negotiations  can  be  handled 
through  teleconferences,  as  can 
stages  of  long-term  projects. 

Audio  conferencing 

Audio  conferencing,  the  most 
economical  form  of  teleconferenc¬ 
ing,  is  suited  for  simple,  relatively 
short  meetings  in  which  speech  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  clearly  defined  set  of  objec¬ 
tives. 

Audio  conferences  require  much 
simpler  accommodations  than  vid¬ 
eo  or  computer  conferences.  Al¬ 
though  audio  conferences  can  be 
supplemented  by  document  trans¬ 
fer  devices,  such  as  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines,  they  are  not  necessary, 
whereas  they  are  almost  manda¬ 
tory  for  a  full-scale  videoconfer¬ 
ence.  Audio  conference  rooms  need 
only  audio  terminal  equipment, 
telephone  sets,  microphones,  loud¬ 
speakers  and  so-called  bridges. 

Bridges  link  the  sites  participat¬ 
ing  in  any  teleconference.  This 
equipment  can  be  owned  or  leased 
by  companies  that  frequently  use 
teleconferencing,  or  capacity  on  a 
central  office-resident  bridge  can 
be  arranged  with  a  telephone  call  to 
the  interexchange  carrier. 

Bridge  technology  has  become  so 
affordable  that  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  dial  a  central  number  to  set  up  an 
audio  conference  with  locations 
around  the  world.  However,  it  can 
become  extremely  difficult  to  tell 
who  is  talking  from  which  location. 


One  example  of  an  audio  confer¬ 
encing  system  is  AT&T’s  Alliance 
Teleconferencing  Service,  which  al¬ 
lows  users  to  establish  a  conference 
of  up  to  59  voice  and  graphics  sta¬ 
tions  through  a  push-button  tele¬ 
phone  or  with  operator  assistance. 

The  bridge  control  features  en¬ 
able  the  customer  to  add  other  sta¬ 
tions,  transfer  conference  control 
to  another  station,  restore  a  station 
that  has  been  disconnected,  termi¬ 
nate  the  conference  or  access  an  op¬ 
erator  for  assistance. 

AT&T  offers  Alliance  teleconfer¬ 
encing  as  a  dedicated  service  for 
customers  who  use  it  regularly.  In 
this  case,  the  bridge  can  store  up  to 
200  names  with  their  associated 
primary  and  secondary  telephone 
numbers  and  can  dial  them  simulta¬ 
neously  at  a  prearranged  time  —  a 
feature  called  “blast-up.” 

Computer  conferencing 

Because  computer  conferences 
involve  primarily  nonsimultaneous 
conversations,  they  require  ongo¬ 
ing,  long-term  discussions  to  ex¬ 
change  detailed  information  for  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  crisis 
management  or  research.  Many  re¬ 
searchers  at  universities,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  use  computer  conferences  to 
share  results  and  conclusions  with 
colleagues  carrying  out  similar 
work. 

Computer  conferences  today  are 
much  more  practical  than  when 
they  made  their  debut  in  the  early 
1970s.  With  the  advent  of  personal 
computers,  it  is  now  much  easier  to 
participate  in  such  systems. 

Conferees  can  compose  their  cor¬ 
respondence  off-line  and  then 
upload  to  the  meeting.  They  can 
also  download  meeting  minutes  to 
their  hard-disk-  or  floppy-disk- 
based  systems.  From  there,  users 
can  review  the  notes  at  their  conve¬ 
nience  and  avoid  the  expense  of  do¬ 
ing  so  on-line. 

Bulletin  boards  on  time-sharing 
services  have  a  lot  in  common  with 
computer  conferences.  Members  of 
a  conference  are  assigned  pass¬ 
words  that  enable  them  to  sign  onto 
the  system  and  enter  a  “public 
space”  where  the  conversation 
takes  place. 

Most  computer  conferences  fo¬ 
cus  on  a  specific  topic,  and  mem¬ 
bers’  contributions  are  stored  chro¬ 
nologically  in  this  public  space. 
Some  conferences  allow  individual 
participants  to  exchange  private 
correspondence  to  supplement  the 
public  discussion. 

These  conferences  offer  two  ma¬ 
jor  advantages.  First,  they  usually 
take  place  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  thereby  allowing  for  well- 
considered  discussion. 

Second,  because  all  discussion  is 
stored  in  computer  memory,  people 
who  aren’t  able  to  access  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  can 
catch  up  on  what  they  missed. 

Some  computer  conferencing 
systems  allow  members  who  sign 
on  simultaneously  to  chat  or  ex¬ 
change  messages  interactively  by 
typing  in  responses  to  each  other’s 
statements. 

However,  most  computer  confer¬ 
ences  take  place  asynchronously; 
that  is,  participants  enter  their 


comments  in  a  central  repository 
that  is  accessed  at  different  times 
by  fellow  correspondents.  The  par¬ 
ticipant  with  the  original  message 
must  reaccess  the  system  at  a  later 
time  to  sample  responses. 

This  nonreal-time  conversation 
takes  a  little  getting  used  to,  but 
the  system  provides  an  ongoing, 
fully  up-to-date  conference  record, 
which  can  be  indexed  and  then 
searched  by  key  word,  subject  or 
speaker. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous 
uses  of  computer  conferencing  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  disaster.  At  the  time,  staffs 
of  many  of  the  operating  nuclear 
reactors  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies  were  linked  in  a  computer 
conference  that  allowed  them  to  ex¬ 
change  advice  on  how  to  handle  the 
emergency  best. 

Like  audio  and  videoconferenc¬ 
ing,  computer  conferencing  offers 
clear-cut  advantages  for  group 
communications.  Yet  no  commer¬ 
cial  venture  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  this  area. 

Jacques  Vallee,  a  far-sighted  pio¬ 
neer  of  electronic  communications, 
started  Infomedia  Corp.,  a  Califor¬ 
nia  company  that  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  linking  the  nuclear 
experts  during  the  Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land  conference. 

Unfortunately,  this  company  did 
not  succeed  commercially.  Partici¬ 
pation  Systems,  Inc.,  a  company 
with  roots  at  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  but  located  in 
Winchester,  Mass.,  has  been  brave¬ 
ly  struggling  along  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has  yet  to  succeed  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  reason  that  no  commercial 
computer  conferencing  venture  has 
flourished  may  be  that  ad-hoc  com¬ 
puter  conferences  can  be  set  up 
rather  simply  by  participants. 

Professors  at  Tufts  University  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  at  institutions  around  the 
country  wrote  their  own  software 
and  now  merely  dial  up  one  anoth- 
ers’  computers  to  exchange  drafts 
of,  and  comments  on,  research  pa¬ 
pers.  There  may  be  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  “underground”  network  of 
computer  conferences,  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  use  and  opportunities  ap¬ 
pear  limited. 

Videoconferencing 

The  videoconferencing  market  is 
littered  with  the  remains  of  failed 
ventures  that  hoped  to  cash  in  on  a 
market  pioneered  by  AT&T  with 
the  1964  debut  of  the  Picture- 
phone. 

AT&T’s  Picturephone  Meeting 
Service  slowly  faded  away  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First,  users  were 
reluctant  to  leave  their  desks  and 
travel  to  a  central  meeting  room. 
Second,  building  a  corporate  video- 
conference  room  was  too  expensive 
for  most  companies. 

Cost  is  still  a  major  obstacle  to 
widespread  use  of  videoconferenc¬ 
ing.  A  fully  equipped  videoconfer¬ 
ence  room  requires  microphones, 
loudspeakers,  a  computer  and 
printer,  access  to  a  photocopier, 
coder/decoder,  room  controller, 
cameras  and  monitors. 

In  addition,  companies  can  in¬ 
stall  options  such  as  full-motion 


cameras,  facsimile  machines,  vi¬ 
deocassette  recorders,  electronic 
blackboards  and  film-based  projec¬ 
tion  systems  that  make  long-dis¬ 
tance  video  meetings  appear  to  be 
local  affairs.  But  the  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  such  high-tech  convenience  to  a 
meeting  room  can  approach 
$250,000. 

Cutting  costs  by  eliminating 
equipment  can  impair  the  conve¬ 
nience  and  quality  of  videoconfer¬ 
ences.  Slow-scan,  freeze-frame  vid¬ 
eo  delivers  periodic  images  that 
provide  participants  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  or  snapshots,  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  counterparts. 

This  technology  can  save  ex¬ 
penses  because  the  equipment  is 
less  sophisticated  and  transmis¬ 
sions  require  less  bandwidth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  less  “real”  a  videoconfer¬ 
ence  seems,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
gain  users’  acceptance. 

The  critical  hardware  element  in 
a  videoconferencing  system  is  the 
video  signal  compression  device 
called  a  coder/decoder.  While  an 
uncompressed  standard  television 
signal  requires  90M  bit/sec  for 
transmission,  the  coder/decoders 
that  first  brought  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  to  private  corporations  could 
compress  video  signals  into  a  T-l 
(1.544M  bit/sec)  digital  circuit. 

Today,  with  the  advent  of 
switched  56K  bit/sec  transmission 
services,  the  costs  of  full-motion 
and  freeze-frame  video  are  con¬ 
verging.  Coder/decoders  that  have 
most  recently  reached  the  market 
can  compress  the  signal  into  a  56K 
bit/sec  digital  circuit.  These  lines 
can  be  dialed  up,  and  they  don’t  re¬ 
quire  advanced  reservations  or 
long-term  lease  arrangements,  such 
as  those  for  T-l  lines. 

One  system  that  takes  advantage 
of  56K  bit/sec  network  services  is 
available  from  Pictel  Corp.  in  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass.  Another  equipment 
vendor,  Image  Data  Corp.  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  makes  a  system 
that  transmits  still  pictures  over 
standard,  dial-up  telephone  lines. 

Apparently,  even  the  companies 
aiming  to  provide  equipment  for 
56K  bit/sec  videoconferencing  ser¬ 
vices  are  finding  customers  a 
scarce  commodity. 

Despite  sales  to  a  number  of  U.S. 
federal  agencies,  Widcom,  Inc.,  has 
filed  for  protection  under  Chapter 
11  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

Improved  technology  will  even¬ 
tually  bring  videoconferencing  to 
the  desktop,  eliminating  the  objec¬ 
tion  that,  “If  I’ve  got  to  travel  to  a 
meeting  room,  I  might  as  well  trav¬ 
el  to  the  meeting.”  However,  that 
hasn’t  been  the  case  with  audio 
conferences  and  computer  confer¬ 
ences,  which  can  take  place  from  a 
desktop  now.  Even  so,  they  have 
yet  to  gain  widespread  acceptance 
among  corporate  users. 

Rather  than  force  users  to  take 
part  in  teleconferences,  a  company 
must  build  awareness  of  their 
availability  and  encourage  poten¬ 
tial  users  to  relate  teleconferencing 
to  their  own  communications 
needs. 

This  tactic,  if  buttressed  by  a 
well-trained  support  staff,  can  help 
to  ensure  that  a  teleconferencing 
system  is  used  frequently  enough 
to  justify  its  expense.  □ 


Add  C.E.U.S  to  your  communications  I.Q. 
at  Communication  Networks  ’87  H 

The  “In-Depth”  tutorials  offered  at  the  1987  Communication  Network  Con-  And  while  you’re  there,  give  your  career  a  boost  by  taking  part  in  the  most 
ference  and  Expo  are  the  most  comprehensive  one-day  series  in  the  indus-  comprehensive  one-day  tutorial  series  in  the  industry.  Attendees  qualify 
try.  Register  now  to  sharpen  your  skills  for  the  challenging  year  ahead.  for  recognized  Continuing  Education  Units  and  certificate. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Communication  Networks  Conference  and  Expo  will  be 
the  biggest  ever,  featuring  over  1 ,000  exhibit  booths,  over  300  vendors,  and  as 
many  as  17,000  of  your  colleagues.  It  will  be  THE  communications  event  of  1987 
with  more  new  product  introductions  than  ever  before,  top-quality  speakers,  and 
three  must-see  exhibit  halls  filled  with  voice,  data,  and  telecommunications 
equipment,  services,  and  software  options. 

If  you’re  a  communications  professional,  come  to  CN  ’87  for  an  indispensable 
week  of  discovery— the  latest  technological  trends,  new  product  innovations, 
management  solutions,  and  more. 


You’ll  find  the  exact  basic  or  advanced  tutorial  you  need  to  keep  up  with  todays 
fast-paced  telecom  environment. 

These  once-a-year  programs  are  your  opportunity  to  take  a  step  up  on  the 
knowledge  ladder.  Attending  an  “In-Depth"  tutorial  puts  you  face-to-face  with  a 
top  telecommunications  professional.  You’ll  ask  questions  pertinent  to  your  com¬ 
pany’s  problems  and  you'll  discover  how  colleagues  at  other  companies  are 
solving  problems  similar  to  yours. 

Register  now  to  guarantee  enrollment.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late! 
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Introductory  and  Advanced  “In-Depth”  Tutorials  on  Key  Data/Voice  Telecom  Topics 

Date:  Monday,  February  9, 1987  Place:  Communication  Networks  ’87 

Time:  9:30  am -5:30  pm  Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Choose  the  tutorial  that  will  profit  you  the  most: 


T-1  Open  Systems  Integration  (OSI) — 

A  Technical  and  Strategic  Review 

Leader:  Harold  C.  Folts,  Executive  Director,  OMNICOM,  Inc. 
Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  concepts  and  terminology  of  OSI,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  OSI 
architecture,  an  introduction  to  the  seven  layers  of  OSI  protocols,  and 
expert  guidance  in  applying  OSI  to  the  evolution  of  distributed  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-2  ISDN— Status  and  Developments 

Leaders:  James  G.  Herman,  Director,  and  Mary  A. 

Johnston,  Senior  Consultant,  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Group,  BBN  Communications 
In  this  tutorial  you'll  learn  what  ISDN  will  and  won’t  deliver  in  the  late 
1980s,  what  the  emerging  ISDN  standards  will  mean  for  new  services 
and  improved  network  performance,  what  holes  still  exist  in  the  stan¬ 
dards  and  trials,  how  to  make  smart  buying  decisions  while  keeping 
open  your  options  for  ISDN  compatibility,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-3  Strategic  Planning  for  Corporate 
Information  Networks 

Leader:  Dr.  Howard  Frank,  Howard  Frank  Associates 
Attend  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  to  relate  vendor  offerings  and  tech¬ 
nological  trends  to  your  organization’s  needs  and  requirements,  and  to 
develop  a  framework  to  plan  future  services  and  systems.  You’ll  exam¬ 
ine  current  issues  in  network  integration,  why  communication  depart¬ 
ments  must  function  as  “mini  telcos;’  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  software 
defined  networks  and  private  dedicated  networks.  Level:  Introductory- 
Intermediate. 

T-4  Planning  and  Designing  Networks 
with  the  New  Technology 

Leader:  Dr.  John  M.  McQuillan,  President, 

McQuillan  Consulting 

In  this  intensive  seminar,  you’ll  get  acquainted  with  the  key  architec¬ 
tural  principles  used  by  today's  leading  network  planners.  You’ll  review 
emerging  technologies  such  as  T-1  networks,  hybrids,  VSATs,  gateways 
between  SNA,  LANs  and  X.25,  micro-mainframe  links,  intercompany 
networks,  and  more.  Level:  Advanced. 


T-5  Building  the  Network  Management  and 
Technical  Control  Facility 

Leader:  Gabriel  Kasperek,  President,  Kazcom,  Inc. 

This  one-day  course  will  help  you  understand  the  strategic  value  of 
network  control,  explore  alternative  technologies  for  managing  your 
network,  and  discover  how  to  evaluate  current  technologies  for  use 
in  your  own  organization.  You'll  become  familiar  with  the  test  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  for  successful  network  control  and  understand  indus¬ 
try  trends  and  future  directions.  Level:  Introductory- Intermediate. 

T-6  Designing  Voice  and  Data  Networks 
under  the  New  Tariffs 

Leader:  Robert  L.  Ellis,  President,  The  ARIES  Group  Inc. 

Take  this  tutorial  to  learn  the  structure  of  the  post-divestiture  tariffs, 
the  latest  January  1987  changes  to  these  tariffs,  how  to  price  interstate 
private  lines,  how  to  configure  and  price  interstate  FX  services,  the  new 
economics  involved  in  configuring  data  networks,  the  LATA-pure  strat¬ 
egy,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-7  Managing  the  Telecommunications  Resource 

Leader:  Gerald  P  Ryan,  President  and  Founder, 

Connections  Telecommunications  Inc. 

This  one-day  course  briefs  you  on  how  to  develop  a  successful  man¬ 
agement  environment.  You’ll  learn  what  tools  are  available  to  do  your 
job  more  professionally,  how  to  plan  a  network  management  center,  how 
to  staff  and  train  the  department,  and  how  to  prepare  and  substantiate 
departmental  budgets.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-8  IBM  Token-Ring  Versus  Other  LAN  Choices 

Leader:  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Thurber,  President, 

Architecture  Technology  Corp. 

This  tutorial  gives  you  an  across-the-board  overview  of  announced 
products,  future  plans,  compatible  products,  and  IBM’s  overall  strategy 
with  respect  to  Token-Ring  technology.  You’ll  discuss  the  Token-Ring’s 
relationship  to  IEEE  802.5  and  get  an  in-depth  look  at  NETBIOS  and 
APPC/LU  6.2  interfaces,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 


T-9  VSAT  Technology  and  Implementation 

Leader:  Dr.  Jerome  G.  Lucas,  President,  TeleStrategies  Inc. 
Learn  the  basics  of  applying  very  small  aperture  terminal  (VSAT)  satel¬ 
lite  communications  to  your  networking  needs.  You’ll  get  acquainted 
with  basic  application  requirements  in  SNA  networking,  data  broad¬ 
casting,  PC  networking,  video  broadcasting,  and  teleconferencing. 
Level:  Intermediate. 

T-10  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA):  A  Detailed  Road  Map 

Leader:  Daniel  Zatyko,  President,  Zatyko  Associates 
Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial  to  understand  the  evolution 
of  SNA,  and  learn  fundamental  SNA  concepts,  the  seven  SNA  architec¬ 
tural  layers,  SNA's  physical  and  logical  addressing,  strategic  SNA  prod¬ 
ucts,  components  of  NetView,  Token-Ring  networks,  functionality  and 
capabilities  of  the  LU  6.2/APPC  and  NETBIOS  interfaces,  and  more. 
Level:  Intermediate. 

T-11  An  Introduction  to  Data  Communications 
Today 

Leader:  Gary  Audin,  President,  Delphi  Inc. 

This  course  introduces  you  to  the  basic  concepts,  terminology 
and  technology  of  data  communications.  You’ll  learn  how  various 
networks  operate  and  how  to  select  them;  how  best  to  interconnect 
computers,  terminals,  and  PCs  using  different  protocols;  and  what  soft¬ 
ware  is  necessary  to  support  protocols  and  network  management. 

Level:  Introductory. 

T-12  Understanding  the  Communications 
Regulatory  Environment 

Leader:  Richard  E.  Wiley,  Senior  Partner, 

Wiley,  Rein  &  Fielding 

Enroll  in  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  telecommunications  policy  is  made 
and  changed,  what  agencies  are  active  in  policy  making,  how  industry 
segments  are  affected  by  current  policies,  what  key  issues  are  now 
under  consideration,  and  how  you  can  influence  future  decisions. 

Level:  Introductory. 


Make  your  first  smart  move  of  1987  now. 

Fill  out  this  enrollment  form  and  mail  it  today. 


YES,  enroll  me  in  an  all-day  "In-Depth”  tutorial  on  Monday,  February  9, 1987  at  CN  ’87. 
Choose  one  and  indicate  tutorial  number: 


□ 


□ 


All-day  “In-Depth”  Tutorial  plus  full  admission 
to  the  three-day  Conference  and  Expo,  including 
over  65  “short-session”  conferences  plus  exhibits — 
Mon.-Thurs.,  Feb.  9-12 

“In-Depth"  Tutorial  No.  T . . $695.00 

All-day  “In-Depth”  Tutorial — Mon  ,  Feb  9  (includes 
admission  to  exhibits  on  Tues.-Thurs.,  Feb.  10-12. 
Does  not  include  Tues.-Thurs.  conferences) 

“In-Depth"  Tutorial  No.  T . . $295.00 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  about  CN  ’87 

Registrations  cancelled  later  than  January  30  are  subject  to  a  $50.00  service  charge. 
Registrations  may  be  transferred  at  no  charge. 

Note:  all  prices  include  lunch,  coffee  breaks  and  tutorial  materials. 


Name. 
Title. 


Company . 

Street _ 

City. 


State . 


Zip. 


Telephone  ( _ ) 


Ext: 


□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Bill  company  (RO.  # _ ) 

□  American  Express  □  MasterCard  □  VISA/Bank  Americard 

Card  No _ Expiration  Date _ 

Signature _ 


L 


Return  registration  form  to  CN  ’87,  PO  Box9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  Or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-225-4698 
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‘As  a  consultant, 

I  must  make  good 
recommendations 
to  my  clients  on  which 
products  will  enhance 
their  networks. 

And,  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  vendors  of  these 
products  have  a  future.  Network  World 
gives  me  a  good  sense  of  vendor  viability” 


Ron  Orazine  is  a  senior  consultant  involved  in  both  data 
and  telecommunications  at  Network  Systems  Design  in 
Waltham,  MA.  He  consults  with  large-scale  communications 
users  on  the  analysis  and  design  of  networks,  as  well  as  the 
design  and  selection  of  PBX  systems.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  firm’s  monthly  client  newsletter. 

As  a  consultant  to  many  leading  communications  users,  Ron 
finds  Network  World’s  user-oriented  editorial  extremely  helpful 
in  his  work.  “In  an  industry  that’s  churning  as  fast  as  telecom¬ 
munications,  it’s  hard  to  know  what  companies  are  going  to 
survive,”  says  Ron.  “I  must  make  good  recommendations  to  my 
clients  on  which  products  will  enhance  their  networks.  And,  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  vendors  of  these  products  have  a  future. 
Network  World  gives  me  a  good  sense  of  vendor  viability’’ 
he  adds. 

"Network  World  covers  breakthroughs  in  the  market,  and  the 
contracts  section  keeps  me  informed  on  how  vendors  are  doing,” 
Ron  explains.  “The  articles  are  presented  in  a  unique  way,  and 
the  writing  style  is  easy  to  comprehend.”  And,  according  to  Ron, 
Network  World  gives  readers  all  the  news  on  the  hottest  topics. 

“I  read  every  issue.  Articles  like  AT&T  Takes  Aim  at  Centrex’ 
give  me  an  understanding  of  market  strategies.  And,  there’s 
been  great  coverage  of  networking,  T-ls,  leading  edge  installa¬ 
tions,  and  office  automation;’  he  explains. 

Network  World  is  the  first  and  only  newsweekly  written 
specifically  for  communications  users.  Over  60,000  purchase - 
involved  subscribers,  like  Ron  Orazine,  look  to  Network  World 
for  the  information  that  can  help  them— and  their  companies— 
stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communications  products  and  services, 
there’s  no  better  place  to  reach  a  powerful  audience  of  com¬ 
munications  buyers.  Contact  your  local  Network  World  sales 
representative  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today 


NetwmkWorld 


The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of  Communications  Products  &  Services 


375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171.  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  £ 
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►  REGULATORY  REVIEW 


The 

enhanced 

services 

Regulators  are  tripping 
each  other 

as  they  come  to  grips  with  the  FCC’s 
Third  Computer  Inquiry. 


^3 


BY  CORRINE  M.  WIGHTMAN 

Special  to  Network  World 


When  government  regulations 
stifle  the  development  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  a  capitalistic  so¬ 
ciety  must  change  its  policy.  In  the 
realm  of  U.S.  telecommunications 
policy,  change  is  afoot  now  in  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  Third  Comput¬ 
er  Inquiry. 

To  determine  whether  the  regu¬ 
lations  imposed  on  AT&T  and  the 
Bell  operating  companies  were  sti¬ 
fling  the  availability  of  enhanced 
services,  the  FCC  began  investiga¬ 
tions  for  Computer  III  in  August 
1985.  The  resulting  report  and  or¬ 
der,  issued  in  June  1986,  is  a  177- 
page  document  that  provides  a 
glimpse  into  the  collective  regula¬ 
tory  mind  of  the  FCC  as  well  as  a 
historical  view  of  communications 
policies. 

Unclear  impact 

Unfortunately,  Computer  III 
does  not  shed  much  light  on  the 
regulatory  future,  nor  does  it  dra¬ 
matically  loosen  the  chains  on 
AT&T  and  the  BOCs.  It  doesn’t  de- 

Wightman  is  president  of  Tech¬ 
nologies  Management,  Inc.,  a  com¬ 
munications  consulting  and  tariff 
advisory  service  located  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 


fine  what  constitutes  enhanced  ser¬ 
vices,  and  it  doesn’t  even  guarantee 
that  a  new  range  of  services  will  be 
made  available.  However,  Comput¬ 
er  III  does  state  that  the  old  rules  of 
the  First  and  Second  Computer  In¬ 
quiries  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
the  new  technological  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  only  immediate  change  is 
that  Computer  III  allows  AT&T  to 
offer  integrated  enhancements  to 
basic  communications  services 
through  its  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  subsidiary.  Furthermore, 
AT&T  Communications  and  AT&T 
Information  Systems  are  allowed  to 
share  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
enhanced  services. 

AT&T  can  now  offer  information 
services  that  are  based  on  services 
embedded  in  its  network.  The  carri¬ 
er  mentions  in  its  Computer  III 
comments  that  one  such  enhance¬ 
ment  could  be  credit  card  and  check 
clearing  services,  which  might  be 
based  on  embedded  information  re¬ 
trieval,  and  store-and-forward  ca¬ 
pabilities.  In  addition,  future  cus¬ 
tomers  may  be  able  to  leave  voice 
messages  or  electronic  mail  in  an 
AT&T  electronic  mail  box  for  later 
delivery  to  one  or  several  recipi¬ 
ents. 

Computer  III  also  concludes  that 
the  BOCs  should  be  allowed  to  offer 
unregulated,  enhanced  services 
without  establishing  separate  sub¬ 


sidiaries.  However,  BOC  entry  into 
the  enhanced  services  market  is 
still  blocked  by  the  1982  antitrust 
settlement  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  resulting  Modified 
Final  Judgment. 

The  Modified  Final  Judgment  re¬ 
fers  to  “information  services”  rath¬ 
er  than  the  FCC’s  “enhanced  ser¬ 
vices.”  It  defines  these  services  as 
“generating,  acquiring,  storing, 
transforming,  processing,  retriev¬ 
ing,  utilizing  or  making  available 
information  which  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted.”  By  contrast,  the  FCC  lacks 
even  an  adequate  internal  defini¬ 
tion  of  enhanced  services. 

With  the  exception  of  a  seven- 
year  prohibition  on  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  freed  AT&T  to  enter  the 
information  services  market  while 
prohibiting  the  BOCs  from  provid¬ 
ing  information  services  or  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment.  But  both  the 
FCC  and  the  courts  have  been  very 
flexible  in  defining  which  services 
fall  into  the  enhanced  services  and 
information  services  categories. 
For  example,  both  BellSouth  Corp. 
and  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  currently 
offer  protocol  conversion,  which 
seems  to  fit  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  definition  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  service.  However,  the  courts 
decided  that  protocol  conversion 
was  not  an  information  service, 
ffLfT'Continued  on  page  42 
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and  the  FCC,  which  is  undecided  on 
how  to  define  protocol  conversion, 
did  not  object. 

During  1985  and  1986,  the  FCC 
eliminated  AT&T’s  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  requirements  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  and  limited  enhanced 
services,  and  proposed  eliminating 
them  for  the  BOCs.  Clearly,  the 
original  intentions  of  the  court  and 
earlier  FCC  policies  are  being  aban¬ 
doned.  The  door  is  open  for  the 
BOCs  to  file  for  waivers  from  the 
court  and  the  FCC,  permitting  them 
to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of 
businesses. 

Regulatory  strings 

In  addition  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  limitations  imposed  on  AT&T 
and  the  BOCs,  Computer  III  at¬ 
taches  other  strings  to  their  provi¬ 
sion  of  enhanced  services.  Compa¬ 
rably  Efficient  Interconnection 
(CEI)  is  an  interim  competitive 
safeguard  that  the  FCC  plans  to  im¬ 
pose  on  dominant  carriers  that  of¬ 
fer  enhanced  services.  This  safe¬ 
guard,  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
regulated  companies  from  compet¬ 
ing  unfairly,  requires  that  regulat¬ 
ed  carriers  file  service-specific  CEI 
plans  for  approval  with  the  FCC 
before  offering  enhanced  services. 

CEI  plans  would  describe  a  pro¬ 
posed  service,  itemize  the  basic  ser¬ 
vices  underlying  the  offering  and 
offer  basic  service  connectivity  to 
competing  service  providers.  If  the 
regulated  company  wants  to  use 
abbreviated  dialing  for  access  to  its 
new  service,  for  example,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  dialing  access  would  have  to 
be  offered  to  competitors. 

FCC  staff  members  can  only 
speculate  on  the  exact  nature  of  the 
CEI  plans  that  the  BOCs  will  devel¬ 
op.  For  example,  the  BOCs  may  or 
may  not  offer  competitors  floor 
space  for  switches  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  central  offices.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  FCC  procedures,  it  will 
be  up  to  competitors  or  customers 
to  raise  a  flag  if  they  feel  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  is  not  “compa¬ 
rably  efficient.” 

CEI  plans  will  only  be  required 
until  the  carriers  develop  approved 
Open  Network  Architecture  (ONA) 
plans,  which  are  required  by  Com¬ 
puter  III  and  must  be  submitted  by 
Feb.  1,  1988.  ONA  is  not  a  set  of 
specific  FCC  parameters.  Rather,  it 
is  a  request  for  BOC  innovation  in 
redesigning  their  networks  into  un¬ 
bundled  building  blocks  called  ba¬ 
sic  service  elements  (BSE)  that  can 
be  offered  on  a  tariffed  basis. 

The  FCC  expects  the  operating 
companies  to  work  with  enhanced 
services  providers  and  industry 
standards  forums  to  develop  a  set 
of  BSEs  that  can  be  used  in  a  wide 
variety  of  enhanced  services. 

BellSouth  has  already  assigned  a 
task  force  to  work  with  Bell  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell¬ 
core),  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  IBM  and 
others  toward  a  practical  ONA 
plan.  Standards  organizations  are 
expected  to  be  active  in  defining  ac¬ 
ceptable  ONAs  to  ensure  future 
availability  of  compatible  access 
features  such  as  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network. 


Gene  Davis,  operations  manager 
of  regulatory  support  for  BellSouth 
Services,  says  that,  to  a  degree, 
ONA  is  a  natural  evolution  because, 
“We  already  provide  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  network  as  currently 
unbundled  features.” 

He  lists  the  first  breakdown  of 
major  BSE  categories  as  loop  ac¬ 
cess,  interoffice  channels,  switch¬ 
ing  and  software-based  features  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  central  office, 
such  as  automatic  number  identifi¬ 
cation  and  call  forwarding/call 
waiting.  Network  users  are  already 
familiar  with  this  level  of  network 
disaggregation  and  with  the  tariff 
confusion  caused  by  fragmented 
services. 

These  categories  could  be  broken 
down  still  further  into  dozens  of 
components.  The  FCC,  the  common 
carriers  and  corporate  users  all 
voiced  concern  during  the  Comput¬ 
er  III  proceedings  about  fragment¬ 
ing  the  network. 

Just  as  buying  a  car  piece-by¬ 
piece  is  more  expensive  than  buy¬ 
ing  a  complete  automobile,  users 
fear  that  using  a  piecemeal  ap¬ 
proach  to  procuring  network  ser¬ 
vices  will  increase  the  cost  of  a 
complete  network. 

Providing  enhanced  services 
vendors  with  access  to  network 
components  introduces  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  user  of  basic  net¬ 
work  services.  Davis  compares 
ONA  to  equal  access:  Both  concepts 
were  conceived  to  enhance  compe¬ 
tition  and  must  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory,  unbundled  and  tariffed  with 
averaged  access  charges.  “There 
are  significant  costs  to  providing 
equal  access.  We  all  pay  part  of  it,” 
Davis  observes.  For  example,  to 
provide  equal  access,  the  BOCs 
must  upgrade  their  central  offices. 
The  costs  of  these  upgrades  then  go 
into  the  rate  base,  increasing  costs 
for  basic  services. 

Despite  those  costs,  BellSouth 
and  other  BOCs  support  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ONA  and  the  Computer  III 
process.  There  are  two  likely  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  support.  First,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FCC 
have  suggested  that  ONA  might 
lead  to  reconsideration  of  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  prohibition  of 
BOC-provided  information  ser¬ 
vices.  Second,  an  abundance  of  net¬ 
work  capacity  will  turn  transmis¬ 
sion  into  a  commodity  in  the  future. 
To  grow,  basic  network  providers 
must  develop  features  that  make 
use  of  that  capacity. 

The  lock-in  factor 

If  the  BOCs  and  AT&T  offer  inte¬ 
grated  enhanced  services,  they  will 
stimulate  use  of  their  networks  and 
develop  a  proprietary  environ¬ 
ment.  Voice  mail,  for  example,  not 
only  competes  with  other  types  of 
telephone  calling,  it  also  competes 
indirectly  with  overnight  delivery 
services,  the  postal  service,  memo 
writing  and  so  on,  thus  stimulating 
new  network  usage.  A  customer  us¬ 
ing  voice  mail  who  is  integrated 
into  the  AT&T  network  would  be 
locked-in  to  using  AT&T  for  calls 
they  might  previously  have  com¬ 
pleted  via  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  or  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  This  kind  of  proprietary  envi¬ 
ronment  is  exactly  what  AT&T  and 


the  RBOCs  could  use  to  overcome 
direct  competition. 

The  FCC  argues  that  enhanced 
services  have  been  stifled  because 
“structural  separation  has  de¬ 
prived  the  public  of  innovative  ser¬ 
vices  that  could  be  provided  effi¬ 
ciently  through  AT&T’s  and  the 
BOC’s  extensive  communications 
networks.”  They  also  assert  that 
business  customers  settle  for  ser¬ 
vices  that  do  not  best  serve  their 
needs  because  “systems  solutions” 
are  not  available  from  basic  service 
providers. 

Since  divestiture,  communica¬ 
tions  managers  have  struggled  to 
re-create  end-to-end  service.  Al¬ 
though  most  managers  resent  the 
time  and  effort  that  dealing  with 
multiple  vendors  requires,  many 
agree  that  the  proliferation  of 
products  and  vendors  has  brought 
the  cost  of  service  down.  The  FCC 
is  trying  to  find  a  middle  ground 
for  the  provision  of  enhanced  ser¬ 
vices  by  allowing  the  BOCs  and 
AT&T  to  offer  a  total  package, 
while  requiring  that  they  make 
components  of  that  package  avail¬ 
able  to  competing  vendors. 

Michael  Blackwell,  president  of 
Async  Voice  Message  Service  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  has  reservations 
about  AT&T  and  RBOC  pricing  of 
enhanced  services.  As  a  former  Bell 
System  rates  and  tariffs  adminis¬ 
trator,  he  knows  that  “it  is  inher¬ 
ent  for  AT&T  and  the  BOCs  to  fail 
to  identify  all  the  costs  of  provid¬ 
ing  any  service.”  He  sees  ONA  as  a 
wholesaler  environment  with  a 
hidden  agenda  to  attract  and  main¬ 
tain  high  levels  of  network  usage. 
The  danger  is  that  the  customer 
who  uses  only  basic  services  will  be 
subsidizing  the  cost  of  providing 
enhanced  services. 

This  fall,  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  expected  to  issue  a  report  on 
whether  the  remaining  restrictions 
of  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 
should  be  relaxed  or  eliminated. 
The  Computer  III  decision  estab¬ 
lishes  a  regulatory  framework  to 
manage  BOC  entry  into  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  market,  should  the 
court  determine  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  sufficiently  competitive  to 
warrant  lifting  the  constraints. 

Congressional  thumbs  in  the  pie 

Congress  also  has  an  interest  in 
shaping  the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry.  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R.-Kan.) 
has  proposed  legislation  that  would 
turn  the  remainder  of  the  Modified 
Final  Judgment  provisions  over  to 
the  FCC  for  administration.  A 
spokesman  for  the  senator  insists 
that  the  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1986  is  not  related  to  Computer 
III  or  influenced  by  it:  “Computer 
Inquiry  III  is  a  product  of  rulemak¬ 
ing.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the 
FCC  would  issue  a  set  of  regula¬ 
tions  identical  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Consent  Decrees  that  are  still  in 
effect.  This  would  merely  speed  up 
the  approval  process  for  RBOCs  to 
go  into  other  lines  of  business  [by 
having  all  policy  coordinated  by 
one  organization].” 

However,  the  FCC  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  in  Computer 
III  to  allow  the  BOCs  to  enter  the 
information  services  market,  con¬ 
tradicting  the  provisions  of  the 


Modified.  Final  Judgment.  Concern 
that  the  FCC  will  relax  or  eliminate 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment  re¬ 
strictions  has  prompted  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Dole  bill  that 
would  dilute  the  power  of  the  FCC 
to  alter  these  restrictions.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  form,  the  bill  is  un¬ 
likely  to  pass  in  this  session. 

The  Dole  bill,  Computer  III  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  courts 
are  all  indicative  of  the  pressure 
for  change  in  the  way  enhanced 
services  are  offered.  This  pressure 
may  be  market  driven,  or  it  may  be 
marketing  driven.  BellSouth’s  Da¬ 
vis  says  that  enhanced  services  are 
“like  microwave  ovens  —  you  need 
to  educate  consumers  why  they 
need  one.”  Blackwell  agrees  that  all 
vendors’  sales  of  enhanced  services 
will  benefit  from  the  big  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  and  customer  educa¬ 
tion  provided  by  AT&T  and  the 
RBOCs. 

While  the  FCC  is  pushing  for 
more  competition  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  information  services,  it 
also  has  an  obligation  to  keep  the 
national  network  whole.  That 
means  that  regulators  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  health  of 
AT&T  and  the  RBOCs  —  they  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  behind  in  a 
competitive  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  delicate  balancing  act 
to  attempt  to  move  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  toward  open  compe¬ 
tition  when  the  biggest  players  are 
still  guaranteed  winners. 

Computer  III  is  one  more  FCC 
step  toward  deregulation.  But 
while  the  decision  simplifies  regu¬ 
lation  for  carriers,  it  only  makes 
things  more  complex  for  consum¬ 
ers,  who  are  faced  with  confusing 
tariffs  and  bills  and  a  plethora  of 
product  and  service  choices.  Con¬ 
sumers  who  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  new  services  generated  by 
deregulation  will  see  only  these  bad 
effects. 

Computer  III  will  make  the  regu¬ 
latory  maze  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  The  next  few  years  will  tell 
whether  the  FCC’s  vision  of  a  fully 
competitive  telecommunications 
market  is  practical.  Until  then,  new 
state  and  federal  tariffs  for  CEI 
will  emerge.  Some  states  will  pro¬ 
test  the  hand  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  jurisdictions.  Also, 
the  determination  of  access  charges 
is  likely  to  be  complicated  by  CEI 
tariffs. 

Computer  III  does  not  answer  all 
the  questions  it  has  raised.  Supple¬ 
mentary  proceedings  are  being  held 
to  establish  policies  concerning  the 
categorization  of  protocol  conver¬ 
sion  as  a  basic  or  enhanced  service, 
the  extent  that  Computer  III  should 
apply  to  independent  telephone 
companies  and  the  treatment  of 
customer  proprietary  network  in¬ 
formation. 

Now  that  the  FCC  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  old  rules  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  new  rules  must  be  designed. 
As  these  rules  emerge,  network 
planners  and  managers  will  see  a 
steady  flow  of  changes  that  will  af¬ 
fect  the  way  they  do  business  with 
network  providers.  Computer  III 
establishes  a  framework  around 
which  regulatory  issues  will  re¬ 
volve  for  years  to  come.O 
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DBMS  from  page  32 

When  users  with  the  proper  ac¬ 
cess  rights  request  data  from  the 
second  data  base,  the  data  base  ap¬ 
plication  links  the  two  data  base 
files,  and  complete  records  with 
both  sensitive  and  general  data  are 
available. 

The  ability  to  link  many  files 
into  a  single  data  base  structure  is 
useful  in  areas  other  than  security. 
For  example,  if  your  local-area  net¬ 
work  has  been  growing,  you  may 
have  installed  several  small  hard 
disks.  You  can  create  a  single  large 
hard  disk  by  logically  combining 
the  small  disks  with  the  data  base 
application. 

Multiuser  data  bases  are  often 
large,  with  many  people  depending 
upon  their  contents.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  data  integrity  is  critical. 

Current  local-area  network  stan¬ 
dards,  which  are  endorsed  by  IBM, 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  a  majority  of 
local-area  network  vendors,  re¬ 
quire  a  file  server  environment. 
The  local-area  network  file  server 
manages  shared  disk  storage  and 
guarantees  data  integrity  on  net¬ 
works  equal  to  data  integrity  on 
mainframe  systems.  In  other 
words,  in  a  file  server  network,  us¬ 
ers  are  prevented  from  simulta¬ 
neously  writing  to  the  same  area  of 
disk  and,  in  the  process,  destroying 
one  another’s  work. 

But  simultaneous  updates  are 
not  the  only  threat  to  data  integrity 
in  a  data  base.  A  DBMS  uses  a  spe¬ 


cial  file  to  organize  and  locate  data. 
That  file  is  called  an  index.  If  a 
workstation  crashes  because  of  a 
hardware  or  software  problem  dur¬ 
ing  an  index  update,  the  data  base 
can  be  rendered  unusable.  Indexes 
can  be  reconstructed,  but  it’s  a  long 
and  difficult  process. 

The  user  can  protect  the  data 
base  by  performing  daily  backups. 
However,  if  the  data  base  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  all  the  data  entered  after 
the  last  backup  would  be  lost.  Time 
would  also  be  lost  while  the  backup 
data  base  is  installed  in  the  system. 

The  ideal  protection  is  to  use  a 
system  that  tracks  each  entry  or 
transaction.  Such  a  system  main¬ 
tains  a  copy  of  the  old  index  while 
the  new  one  is  being  created.  If  the 
transaction  fails  for  any  reason, 
the  partially  updated  index  is 
erased,  and  the  data  base  continues 
to  use  the  old  index.  There  is  no 
data  loss  and  no  downtime. 

Transaction  tracking  systems 
are  available  as  part  of  the  network 
operating  system,  as  part  of  the 
data  base  application  or  as  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both.  Users  that  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  have  their  data  base  sys¬ 
tems  fail  should  consider  one  of 


these  alternatives. 

The  transition  from  a  stand¬ 
alone  personal  computer  to  a  net¬ 
work  environment  has  little  effect 
on  most  applications.  In  most  cases, 
the  old  word  processor  or  spread¬ 
sheet  program  will  continue  to 
work  adequately.  File  locking, 
which  is  provided  by  the  network 
operating  system,  prevents  simul¬ 
taneous  updates  at  the  file  level; 


Bell  from  page  33 

This  means  that,  no  matter  what 
claims  are  made  by  assorted  ven¬ 
dors  offering  a  total  solution,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  highly 
trained,  hands-on  support  staff.  No 
matter  how  good  a  system  is,  there 
will  always  be  the  need  to  plan  and 
respond. 

Following  the  trend 

Users  may  think  they  are  saving 
money  by  following  the  trend  to 
hire  a  less  experienced  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  support  staff.  But  the  cost 
of  having  the  network  down  will 
quickly  expose  this  false  sense  of 
economy. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  con- 


therefore,  the  user’s  single-user 
packages  get  automatic  multiuser 
upgrading  when  they’re  loaded 
onto  the  network. 

But  file  locking  isn’t  appropriate 
for  most  data  bases.  Normally,  sev¬ 
eral  people  will  want  to  access  the 
data  base  simultaneously.  To  get 
this  kind  of  functionality,  you’ll 
have  to  install  a  multiuser  DBMS. 
You  should  also  plan  how  the  data 
base  will  be  used  and  who  will  be 
accessing  which  data. 

Dealing  with  these  multiuser  is¬ 
sues  is  a  little  more  complex  than 
shuffling  diskettes  among  single- 
user  personal  computers,  but  the 
added  functionality  and  efficiency 
are  worth  the  effort. □ 


tinuing  education  and  training  of 
support  staff  is  a  critical  factor  in 
assuring  maximum  network  up¬ 
time. 

The  training  should  be  focused 
on  improving  the  practical  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  troubleshooting  capabilities 
of  the  organization. 

The  challenge  of  communica¬ 
tions  managers  in  a  complex  net¬ 
work  environment  is  to  develop  a 
strategy  that  balances  technology 
and  people  to  maximize  the  net¬ 
work’s  availability. 

Users  may  find  that  learning 
from  the  Bell  experience  may  be  a 
good  vehicle  for  enhancing  their 
current  network  management 
strategies. □ 


Immediate  Relief .  .  . 

/ 

For  Communications  &  Networking  Training  "headaches"- 


The  right  "prescription"  is  Honeywell  training.  Because,  as  you've 
checked  what's  available  elsewhere,  you've  probably  encountered 
all  the  classic  "symptoms";  course  out  of  date,  too  expensive,  not 
well  done,  no  logical  curriculum  flow  and  assorted  other  "ills". 
Frustrating  to  say  the  least! 

Honeywell  has  the  "antidote"  -  a  professionally  developed, 
value-priced,  up-to-date  and  complete  six-course  self-study  (video 
based)  curriculum.  And  it's  available  to  you  now  from  the  leader  in 
the  field  of  communications  and  networking.  Our  new  curriculum 
covers  the  full  range  of  training  requirements  -  from 
communications  novices  to  network  designers  -  all  at  prices  you'll 
find  surprisingly  affordable.  What's  more,  this  "generic"  medicine  is 
equally  beneficial  to  non  -  Honeywell  users! 

Please  call  or  write  us  today.  You'll  feel  so  much  better! 

Honeywell  Education  Services 

65  Walnut  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-3859  or  1-800-343-1206  (outside  of  MA) 

Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 
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LAB  COMMUNICATIONS 
BROKERAGE 

P.O.  BOX  44 
PORT  JEFFERSON 
STATION, 

N.Y. 11776 


REFURBISHED 

ITT.. .2500  Full  Mod 
ITT.. .2500  with  Flash 
ITT.. .2354  Trendline 
ITT... 3254  Trendline 
Western  2830  1 0  Button 

Precision  4A 
speaker  unit  complete 

CARDS 

ITT  400E 

New  out  of  warranty 
Western  400D  refurbished 
ITT  41 5 

New  out  of  warranty 
Western  41 6  refurbished 
Western  401 A  refurbished 

Additional  Equipment 
Available 


Please  Call:  Andrew 

516-473-1332 


1A2  KEY 
TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 

REFURBISHED  WITH 
6  MONTH  WARRANTY 
BASIC  PRICES  SEI 


GTE  10  BUTTON . $35.00 

ITT  6  BUTTON . $40.00 

ITT  20  BUTTON . $60.00 


INTERCOMS  10  STATIONS . $45.00 


'  Multiple  unit  discounts 
■  Quantities  and  colors  limited 

Call  Mike  at 

MCM  &  ASSOCIATES 
(602)  965-7459 


Reminder: 

The  Oct.  6th 
Issue 

Closes  Oct.  1st 


For  More  Information  On 
Classified  Advertising 

Please  Contact 
Gina  Ciampa  At 
Network  World 
Advertising  Department 


1-800-343-6474  xtn  270 
Or  In  MA  617-879-0700 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 
•  •  *  • 
•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


CMI 

USED  AT&T 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  SYSTEMS 

•  SYSTEM  75 

•  SYSTEM  85 
•DIMENSION® 

•  HORIZON® 

•  MERLIN™ 


PARTS  &  ADDITIONS 

•  DIMENSION® 

•  HORIZON® 

•ECTS  5,  10,  20,  30  BUTTON  - 
LARGE  QUANTITIES 


CUSTOM  REFURBISHED  &  RECONFIGURED 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT8T-IS  MAINTENANCE 

CMI  BUYS  AT&T  EQUIPMENT 
AT  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

CMI  WRITES  LEASES  FOR  NEW, 
USED,  &  IN-PLACE  EQUIPMENT 


DU 

LjR 


Member  National  Telecommunications 
Dealer  Association  (NTDA) 


CMI  Corporation 
Telecommunications  Division 
2600  Telegraph  Rd.,  RO.  Box  2026 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48303-2026 
Telephone  (313)  857-3922 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MARKETPLACE 


SCOTTSDALE 

COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 


Western  Electric* 
a  AT&T 


INTERNATIONAL 
REMARKETER 
YOUR  PARTS 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

VOICE  AND  DATA  PRODUCTS 


TELETYPE 


UP  TO  75%  OFF  LIST  PRICES 


—  WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HARD  TO  FIND  PARTS  — 


SYSTEM  75-85  .  DIMENSION  .  HORIZON 

PARTS 

DS-1  to  T1  Interfaces 
D4  Channel  Equipment 
510  BCT  w/Keyboard 
Dataphone  II  2096  •  2048  •  2024 
ECTS  Controllers  and  Cards 
4A  Speakerphones  •  Adjunct  Dialers 
5  •  10  •  20  •  30  •  40  Button  MET  Sets 
Horizon®  CMS  Parts 
208 B  •  201 C  •  801 C  Data  Sets 


WHERE  EXCELLENCE  &  QUALITY  ARE  FINALLY  AFFORDABLE 

(602)  948-5750 

7741  E.  Gray  Road,  Suite  13  •  Scottsdale,  Arizona  85260 


Who  can  restore  used  telephone  equipment  to  like-new  con¬ 
dition,  guarantee  the  work  and  sell  way  below  manufac¬ 
turers'  list?. ..and  who  has  a  ready  spare  parts  inventory  of 
circuit  cards,  lightning  proof  line  cards  and  replacement 
parts  available  and  priced  below  market  value?. ..Who 
repairs  Harris  110,  400, 1200  and  Executone  D1000  and 
Echelon  110  units,  then  ships  back  typically  within  five  days  of  receipt?... Who 
makes  great  deals  on  new  PABX,  single-  to  multi-line  phones,  desk  and 
wall  units,  digital  microwave  and  multiplex  equipment,  and  more?. ..and 
who  gives  top  dollar  for  surplus  PABX? 

Who  Else?... Resource  Systems. 


RS 


Resource  Systems,  Inc.,  3731  NorthcrestRd.  Suite  10,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30340,  Ph.  404-451-0026,  Telex:Domestic  804420 
Comtel  ATL;  International  461-1041  Comtel  ATL. 


Ask  For  Extension  300  or  Address  To  Mail  Code  NW 

When  You  Ask  For  Telecom  Solutions,  Ask  For  RSI. 


How  To  Sell  Your 
Used  Equipment 
Fast.*. 


..without 


losing  your 


shirt! 


Tectran's  national  listing  service  helps  you  sell  your  used  equipment  quickly,  at  a 
price  that  makes  you  smile.  Mini.  Micro.  Terminal .  LAN.  CAD,  Peripherals.  PBX 
or  Copier,  make  your  best  deal  with  a  private  party-Tectran  brings  you  together. 

7  tried  everything  .  .  .  spent  lots  of  money  on  ads ..  .  contracted 
brokers  for  months  .  .  .  then  I  listed  with  Tectran  and  sold  it  in  a  week" 

“We  sold  over  $ 50,000  of  used  minicomputer  equipment  at  a  great  price 
in  less  than  a  month  .  .  .  fantastic!" 

Sellers  -  For  as  little  as  S29.95,  we  list  your  equipment  for  90  days.  We  distribute 
your  information  to  thousands  of  interested  buyers.  Buyers  call  you  to  discuss  the 
sale.  We  guarantee  it  sold  in  less  than  90  davs-or  we  list  it  again-  FREE.  Call 

I-800-TECTRAN.  xtn  950 


Buyers -Thousands  of  Listings- All  Types  of  Equipment-Nationw  ide.  BUYER 
ACTION  LINE  401467-8888  for  names  and  phone  numbers  of  sellers  with 
equipment  meeting  your  needs -no  charge.  Also  free  ONLINE  401467-DATA 
(1200  baud.  VT100,  login:  tectran).  Hard  copy  also  available. 


tectran 


America's  technology  network 


Mon-Fri  8:30am-7:30pm  EST 
VISA/MC  accepted 


r 


l 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Information  Form 

Name _  • 

Title _ 

Company _  ! 

Address _ 

Telephone  No _ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  Classified  Advertising. 

□  Please  have  someone  call  me  with  information. 

Return  to:  NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

_ _ i 
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Tired  of  paying  the  cost 

of  high-priced 
telephone  equipment? 


You  can  now  buy  direct  from... 


The  Ricton  Corporation 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  END  USERS  WITH  NO  MINIMUM  ORDERS 
TREMENDOUS  SA  VINGS  ON  NEW,  USED  AND  REFURBISHED  EQUIPMENT 
WE’LL  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS  EQUIPMENT 


• 

AT&T 

INTER-TEL 

• 

ROLM 

• 

ANACONDA  ERICSSON 

IWATSU 

• 

SAN/BAR 

• 

COMDIAL 

ITT 

• 

SIEMENS 

• 

EXECUTONE 

MITEL 

• 

TIE 

• 

FOCUS 

NEC 

• 

TELRAD 

• 

GTE 

OKI 

• 

TOSHIBA 

• 

HARRIS 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 

• 

WALKER 

AND  OTHER  KEY  &  PBX  SYSTEMS 

The  Ricton  Corporation 


__  CLIPS  MAIL  TO: _ _ 

BusINiSs  TiLiCGM  $UFFLY  6i  i  park  meadow  road  •  westerville.  oh  43081 

□  Rush  us  more  information  about  your  company 

□  Please  Call  □  Add  Us  to  Your  Mailing  List 


Brooksedge  Corporate  Park  1  Typeoisystemisimstaiied/serviced _ 

61 1  Park  Meadow  Road  | _ 

Westerville,  Ohio  43081 

1  We  have  the  following  to  sell  (or  attach  list) 


614/890-0009 

EXT. 2900 


Company _ - — 

Name _ : _  Title 

Add  ress _ 


Call  Today  or  Use  Convenience  Card  at  Right! 


City.  State.  Zip 


NW-1 


Phone ( 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 

TELE-LEASE  ? 


Tel  e-Lease  (tel  a  les)  n.  1.  A  company  that 
buys,  sells  and  leases  Rolm  Communications 
equipment.  2.  A  supplier  of  Rolm  electronic 
cards  and  telphones  at  prices  that  are  up  to 
50%  less  than  Rolm’s  list  prices.  3.  A  vendor 
with  an  extensive  inventory  of  Rolm  equipment, 
enabling  same  day  or  overnight  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  4.  A  provider  of  quality 
refurbished  Rolm  equipment  with  a  ninety  day 
warranty.  5.  An  organzation  with  experienced 
telecommunications  personnel.  6.  A  company 
that  honors  it’s  commitments. 


To  obtain  a  list  of  available  equipment  and  prices, 
please  call  us  at  (703)  255-9696  and  ask  for  Carol. 


1639  Montmorency  Drive 
Vienna,  VA  22180 

703-255-9696 


CORPORATION 


Qualification  Form  for  Free  Subscriptions. 

Please  answer  ALL  QUESTIONS,  sign  and  date  the  card. 

Free  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with 
active  professional  or  managerial  responsibilities  in  communications.  The  publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  free  subscriptions  accepted  in  any  business 
category.  To  qualify,  you  must  answer  all  the  questions  below  completely,  sign  and 

date  thla  form. 

If  address  has  changed,  attach  mailing  label  with  old  address  here. 

□  Address  Change  □  New  subscription 

r  n 


L  _J 


Hr»l  Middle  |M| 

>»wf _ Initial  Name 


1 

1  l  l  1  l  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  l  i  i  i 

\  our 

Title 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

(  ompani 
Name 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Dlv 

Dept 

l 1  1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ l l_ II  LI  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Street 

Address 

i  i  i  l  l  l  i  i  i 

i 

i 

i  l  l  l 

CMv 

_J _ L  1-1 _ 1 _ 1 _ l  l  1 

Stale 

1 

/'p 

C  ode 

till 

Is  the  above  your  home  address?  □  Yes  □  No 


I  wlah  to  receive  a  subscription  to  Network  World:  □  Yes  □  No 


Signature _ 

Title _ _ Date 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 


1 


My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only . 

1  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 


2*  Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11. Chairman.  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance.  Admin.  Procurement 

Comm nnlcsllon »  Management 

Data  Communications 

21 .  Management 

VP.  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks. 
Engineering.  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor.  Head  :  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications.  Services 
Telecommunications 
31.  Management 

VP.  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head.  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering.  Design.  R&D,  Application  Development 
32.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design.  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 

41 .  Management 

42.  Supervisory/ Staff 
MIS/DaU  Proccaalng 

SI.  Management 

VP.  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head.  Chief:  MIS/DP.  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor.  Head  of  System  Design,  Analysis,  Applications 

Others 

75.  Consultant  90.  Marketing/Sales 

80.  Educator  95.  Other - 

85.  Financial  Analyst 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functions!  Involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 


1.  Business  Management.  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communication •  System  /Network 


2.  Management.  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4. Other _ 


Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 
business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultant* 

1 1 .  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum  Refining/ 
Agriculture/ Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 


Vendors 


41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
lntem’l  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 


7 

8 
9 


In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 

A  B  Product/Services  A  B  Product/Services 

Computers 


01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

18.  □  □  Microwave 

19.  □  □  Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □  □  Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □  □  Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □  □  Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □  □  Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □  □  Electronic  Mail 

27.  □  □  Enhanced  Services 

28.  □  □  Centrex 


Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

1.  □ 

□ 

Over  10  million 

6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2.  □ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.0 

□ 

$50,000-100.000 

3.  □ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4.  □ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5.  □ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company /Institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1 .  Over  $1  billion  3.  $5  million  to  $100  millioi 

2.  $100  million  to  $1  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49 

2.1.000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19 


3A05-86 

NWW1 

THANK  YOU I 


6i66-86£6i  vd  ‘isiaaisvaHinos 

uoixoaod 
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dIAIVIS 
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▲ 

FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


THASK  YOL. 

Network  World 

The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of  Communications  Products  A  Services 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 
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TELECOMMUNICA  TIONS 
DIVISION 


fF/mrm 

r  compute#  CDFPaxsA  r /a a/ 


4025  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75237 


^  AT&T 

THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 

PHONE  SETS  —  FEATURES  —  UPGRADES 

•  DIMENSION® 

•  HORIZON® 

•  SYSTEM® 

•  COMKEY  416® 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 

WE  REPAIR  DIMENSION  AND  HORIZON  CIRCUIT  PACKS. 


800-527-6438 

(IN  TEXAS  214-330-7243) 
MEMBER:  ATO 

•  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  AT&T 


CMA 

SHOW  ISSUES 


CONSULTING 

SERVICES 


2  Special  CMA  Show  Issues 


2  Special  Recruitment 
Advertising  Offers 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative 
for  further  information  on  the  advertising  savings 
available  to  you  for  these  Special  Issues. 

The  CMA  SHOW  ISSUE 

-  OCTOBER  6th 

Closes:  October  1  st 

Bonus  Show  &  Hotel  Distribution 

The  CMA  WRAP-UP  ISSUE 

-  OCTOBER  13th 

Closes:  October  8th 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative 

1-800-343-6474  Ext.  270 
Or  (in  Massachusetts)  617-879-0700 

NETWORK  WORLD 
Classified  Advertising 

375  Cochituate  Road, 

P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


Are  You  Considering? 

*  Networking  Computers 

*  Expanding  Your  Network 

*  A  New  Communications  Product 

*  PC  Terminal  Emulation 

*  LAN  Installation 

*  A  Customized  Solution 

We  Can  Help  You  With: 

*  Requirements  Analysis 

*  Product  Specification 

*  Performance  Analysis 

*  Competitive  Evaluation 

*  Product  Implementation 

*  Network  Installation 

*  Operating  Procedure 

*  User  Training 

Data  Communications 
Consultants,  Inc. 

5937  East  Aster  Drive 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85254 
(602)  991-0624 


Network 

Consultants 

Information  Systems,  PBX,  ISDN, 
Voice  Data  Integration,  Transmis¬ 
sion  Systems  (Microwave,  Fiber- 
Optics,  Satellite,  &  Mobile  Radio), 
VSAT,  Broadcast  Systems,  RFP 
Assistance  &  Equipment  Selec¬ 
tion,  Network  Optimization,  Stra¬ 
tegic  Network  Planning. 

Call  Dr.  Mike  Verma 
(714)  533-7258 
1383  No.  Mariner  Way 
Anaheim,  CA  92801 


CAREER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ANALYST 


Our  corporate  commitment  to  being  THE  BEST  in  the  eyes  of  our 
customers  has  made  Haworth  the  fastest-growing  company  in  the 
office  furnishings  industry.  If  you're  a  professional  stiving  to  excel, 
we  want  to  offer  you  a  challenging  opportunity  with  a  dynamic  com¬ 
pany  in  Data  Communications. 

This  individual  will  streamline  our  rapidly  expanding  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks  through  analyzing  problems  involving  users,  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  hardware/software,  and  phone  companies.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  TCT/DCT  table  maintenance,  maintaining  net¬ 
work  documentation,  and  reporting  on  usage  statistics.  This  person 
will  develop,  install,  maintain,  and  operate  our  corporate  data  com¬ 
munications  networks  and  their  peripheral  equipment. 

We  are  seeking  a  sharp,  high  energy  person  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  4-6  years  solid  data  communications  experience  who 
thrives  on  challenge  and  career  development  opportunities.  Our 
environment  includes  an  IBM  3090  with  MVS,  ACF/VTAM,  TSO, 
CICS  and  a  DEC/VAX  system.  Working  knowledge  of  Broadband, 
Ethernet,  and  SNA  are  required.  Ideal  candidate  will  possess 
excellent  problem-solving,  verbal  and  written  communication  skills. 

We  offer  a  complete  fringe  benefits  package  including  relocation  and 
the  chance  to  perform  and  grow  professionally.  To  apply,  please 
send: 

•  A  current  resume. 

•  Three  (3)  year  salary  history. 

•  Salary  requirements  or  expectations. 

•  A  cover  letter  stating  qualifications  and  reasons  for  seek¬ 
ing  this  opportunity. 

Staffing  &  Placement 
MIS  Recruiter 
NW86-405 

® 


EXCELLENCE  IN  OFFICE  FURNISHINGS 


One  Haworth  Center  •  Holland,  Ml  49423 

The  Haworth  Commitment  As  an  affirmative  action  employer,  we  welcome  applications 
from  women,  members  of  minority  groups,  the  handicapped  and  veterans. 


HA3WORTH 


LAN 

MARKETING 

MGR. 

Grow  with  our  new  LAN  bus. 
group.  We’re  part  of  a  dynam¬ 
ic  communications  products 
distributor  that  has  an  optny. 
for  an  energetic  self-starter  to 
take  charge  of  marketing  for 
the  exciting  Local  Area  Net¬ 
work  market.  Duties  include 
developing  and  executing  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  plans. 
Report  to  Director  of  Mkg. 
Computer  related  mkg.  exp. 
required.  Send  resume  to: 

Dir.  of  Marketing 
PO  Box  80393 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90009 


Director  Of  Information  Resources 
Management  Department 

Mesa  County,  Colorado,  located  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  is  seeking  a  Director 
to  fill  new  position  in  recently  created  depart¬ 
ment.  Goal  to  establish  and  maintain  a  mini 
computer  based  distributed  data  processing 
system  which  supports  20+  county  depart¬ 
ments  serving  a  population  of  80,000  +  De¬ 
partmental  mission  to  include  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mini  and  micro  systems,  train¬ 
ing  of  staff/users,  mini/micro  networking,  ad¬ 
ministration  of  telephone  systems  and  graph¬ 
ics  center.  Will  be  lead  in  developing  IGls  and 
county  wide  communication  efforts.  Requires 
knowledge  of  County  government,  strong 
team  building,  management,  written  and  oral 
communication  skills.  Bachelors  Degree  in 
Management  Information  Systems.  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Telecommunications,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  a  closely  related  field  plus  seven 
years  experience  in  information  management 
including  systems  analysis  and  extensive 
management  background  or  combination  of 
ten  years  education  and  experience  in  infor¬ 
mation  management,  with  last  five  years  in 
systems  analysis  and  senior  management. 
Submit  resume,  references,  salary  history, 
salary  requirements  no  later  than  October  24, 
1986  to  Mesa  County  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  P.O.  Box  20000-5021,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado  81502.  EOE 


Network  World. 
There’s  no  better 
place  to  recruit 
communications 
professionals. 

The  best  communications  people  don’t  always  look  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  classifieds  for  employment  opportunities.  But  they  will  read  the 
recruitment  pages  in  Network  World.  Because,  unlike  the  help  wanted 
sections  of  local  newspapers,  Network  World's  recruitment  advertising 
targets  job  openings  for  communications  professionals. 

Every  week  Network  World  reaches  over  60,000  communications 
professionals,  including  vice  presidents,  directors,  managers,  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  network  management,  and  network  planning  and  operations.  In 
other  words,  it  reaches  the  kinds  of  qualified  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  your  company  wants  to  recruit. 

And,  because  Network  Worlds  up-to-the-minute  news,  features,  and 
editorial  are  written  from  a  user’s  point  of  view,  Network  World  gets 
read.  That’s  why  there’s  no  better  place  to  recruit  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  next  time  your  company  needs  to  recruit  communications  profes¬ 
sionals,  look  to  Network  World.  You’ll  get  the  specialized  audience 
and  qualified  applicants  you  want.  And,  Network  World  ads  cost  less 
than  ads  in  national  newspapers  or  ads  in  major-city  newspapers. 

Call  Network  Worlds  Classified  Department  today  at  (800)  343-6474 
and  ask  for  Gina  Ciampa.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  recruiting 
the  industry’s  top  communications  professionals. 
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Calendar 


Oct.  1-2,  New  York  —  Voice  Pro¬ 
cessing  and  the  Telephone  Indus¬ 
try.  Contact:  Probe  Research,  Inc., 
P.0.  Box  590,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960. 

Oct.  2-3,  Dallas  —  Southwest 
Computer  Measurement  Group 
Fall  Meeting.  Contact:  Ellen  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Texas  Utilities  Services, 
Inc.,  Suite  510,  2001  Bryan  Tower, 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

Oct.  6-10,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Microwave  Systems  Planning. 

Contact:  The  George  Washington 
University  Continuing  Engineering 
Education  Program^Washington, 
D.C.  20052. 

Oct.  6-10,  Orlando,  Fla.  — 
FOC/LAN  86:  The  Tenth  Interna¬ 
tional  Fiber  Optics  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Local  Area  Networks 
Exposition.  Contact:  Information 
Gatekeepers,  Inc.,  214  Harvard 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02134. 

Oct.  7-10,  San  Francisco  — 
DEXPO  West  86:  The  Tenth  Na¬ 
tional  DEC-compatible  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Contact:  Expoconsul  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  3  Independence  Way, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

Oct.  8-9,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Con¬ 
ference  on  Relational  Data  Base 
Management  Systems:  DB2  in  the 
Production  Environment.  Contact: 
Kathryn  Atnip,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Campus  Box  1141,  St.  Lou¬ 
is,  Mo.  63130. 

Oct.  8-10,  Boston  —  Inter¬ 
networking  and  Advanced  Proto¬ 
cols.  Also,  Oct.  22-24,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  Contact:  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Professional  Education, 
Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Oct.  9-10,  Calgary,  Alberta  — 
4th  and  5th  Generation  Data  Man¬ 
agement  Software.  Also,  Nov.  6-7, 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Soft¬ 
ware  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  8 
Windsor  St.,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 

Oct.  9-10,  Chicago  —  AT&T  in 
the  1990s:  Feast  or  Famine?  Con¬ 
tact:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  72  Cum¬ 
mings  Point  Road,  P.O.  Box  10212, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

Oct.  14-15,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
—  Third  Annual  Western  Tele¬ 
communications  Expo.  Contact: 
GTE,  5225  Wiley  Post  Way,  Lake¬ 
side  Plaza  2,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84116. 

Oct.  15,  Los  Angeles  —  Local- 
area  Networks:  A  Comprehensive 
Overview  for  Managers.  Also,  Oct. 
21,  Boston;  Oct.  23,  New  York;  Oct. 
28,  Seattle;  Nov.  6,  Washington, 
D.C.  Contact:  Ungermann-Bass, 


Inc.,  2560  Mission  College  Blvd., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052. 

Oct.  15-17,  Denver  —  SNA.  Con¬ 
tact:  Technology  Transfer  Insti¬ 
tute,  741  10th  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90402. 

Oct.  16-17,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
IBM,  AT&T  and  Alternate 
Sources:  Strategic  Positioning. 
Contact:  Rose  Hill,  Phillips  Publish¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose  Road,  Po¬ 
tomac,  Md.  20854. 

Oct.  16-17,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Integrated  Data  Networks  (IDN): 
Fiction  or  Reality?  Contact:  Ram- 
cor,  Inc.,  800  Follin  Lane,  Vienna, 
Va.  22180. 

Oct.  16-18,  Atlanta  —  Atlanta 
Computer  and  Business  Equip¬ 
ment  Showcase.  Contact:  The  In¬ 
terface  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Oct.  19-22,  Boston  —  Techne- 
tron  ’86:  Reaching  Our  Potential 
in  the  Information  Age.  Contact: 
International  Society  of  Wang  Us¬ 
ers,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Mail 
Stop  1935,  One  Industrial  Ave., 
Lowell,  Mass.  01851. 

Oct.  19-23,  Orlando,  Fla.  — 
1986  ACD  Telecommunications 
Conference.  Contact:  Applied  Com¬ 
puting  Devices,  Inc.,  Aleph  Park, 
100  North  Campus  Drive,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  47802. 

Oct.  20-22,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Local-area  Networks.  Contact: 
Technology  Transfer  Institute,  741 
10th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402. 

Oct.  21,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
MAP:  An  Introduction.  Also,  Oct. 
22,  Chicago;  Dec.  9,  San  Francisco. 
Contact:  Technology  Transfer  In¬ 
stitute,  741  10th  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90402. 

Oct.  22-24,  New  York  —  SNA 
Architecture  and  Implementation 
Seminar.  Also,  Nov.  12-14,  Boston. 
Contact:  Communications  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sunny- 
vale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95129. 

Oct.  27-28,  Bethesda,  Md.  — 
The  Postdivestiture  Tariffs  and 
Their  Impact  on  Large  Networks. 

Contact:  Janet  Hunter,  The  Aries 
Group,  Inc.,  Suite  320,  1500  Re¬ 
search  Blvd.,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

Oct.  28,  New  York  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  for  Development:  Ex¬ 
ploring  New  Strategies.  Contact: 
Telecommunications  for  Develop¬ 
ment,  c/o  Intelsat,  3400  Interna¬ 
tional  Dr.,  N.W.,  Box  22,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20008. 
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►  NETWORK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

AT&T  puts  net  to  the  test 


Users  will  be  able  to  create  ISDN-like  nets 
with  existing  gear  and  services. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  AT&T  last 
week  detailed  the  results  of  a  one- 
year,  four-city,  wideband  packet- 
switched  service  field  test  at  its 
Communications  Planning  Center 
here. 

The  carrier  also  delineated  how 
its  customers  can  use  existing 
equipment  and  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  to  create  an  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network-like  network 
based  on  AT&T  connectivity  speci¬ 
fications. 

The  wideband,  packet-switched 
service  project  was  one  of  a  series 
of  efforts  that  may  be  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  what  AT&T  refers  to  as  its  Net¬ 
work  of  the  Future  (“Is  the  future 
in  packets?”  Network  World,  July 
21).  The  service,  which  was  termed 
experimental  by  AT&T  service 
planners,  reportedly  allowed  voice, 
data  and  video  signals  to  be  placed 
in  a  common  packet  format  and  sta¬ 
tistically  multiplexed  over  a  single 


Equitable  from  page  1 
mation  Technologies,  a  department 
that  oversees  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  and  the  company’s 
shared  tenant  organization,  said 
approximately  one  third  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  budget  is  contributed 
by  tenant  services  revenue. 

The  company  originally  con¬ 
tracted  ShareTech  —  the  shared 
tenant  service  company  offered 
through  joint  agreement  of  United 
Technologies,  Inc.  and  AT&T  —  to 
provide  service  to  The  Equitable’s 
corporate  headquarters  at  The  Eq¬ 
uitable  Center  located  here. 

The  Equitable  leased  a  modular 
AT&T  System  85  PBX  from  Share- 
Tech  for  its  exclusive  use. 

“I  did  not  wish  for  The  Equitable 
to  be  part  of  a  shared  system  that 
we  did  not  control,”  Owens  re¬ 
called. 

Other  tenants  in  the  Equitable 
Center  were  to  be  serviced  by  an 
additional  ShareTech  PBX. 

In  1986,  however,  United  Tech¬ 
nologies  and  AT&T  dissolved  their 
ShareTech  partnership  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  phone  system  was  never  in¬ 
stalled,  Owens  said.  The  Equitable 
tenants  had  been  using  small  key 
systems,  and  in  some  cases,  tempo¬ 
rarily  shared  telecommunications 
facilities  on  The  Equitable’s  PBX. 

With  the  collapse  of  their  shared 
tenant  provider,  Owens  convinced 
senior  management  to  buy  the 
ShareTech  switch  to  provide 
shared  tenant  services  to  The  Equi¬ 
table  Center  tenants. 

The  company  had  some  previous 
experience  providing  shared  ser¬ 
vices  to  tenants  located  in  another 
Manhattan  site.  “The  only  reason 
we  weren’t  providing  shared  ten¬ 
ant  service  at  The  Equitable  Cen¬ 
ter,”  he  recalled,  “was  because  we 
weren’t  ready  to  provide  service  to 


communications  link  operating  at 
1.544M  bit/sec. 

Data  packets  were  interspersed 
with  voice  packets  by  eliminating 
bits  that  represented  silent  pauses 
common  in  a  voice  conversation.  In 
addition,  bits  representing  nones¬ 
sential  slices  of  a 
conversation  were 
dropped.  The  com¬ 
bination  enabled  a 
T-l  link,  which 
typically  supports 
24  64K  bit/sec  dig¬ 
ital  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  to  support 
120  voice  chan¬ 
nels. 

Wideband  pack¬ 
et  interface  de¬ 
vices  converted 
voice,  data,  signal¬ 
ing  and  video  information  into  a 
common  packet  format  for  trans¬ 
port  and  routing. 

Three  of  these  experimental  de¬ 
vices  were  placed  at  AT&T  loca¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco,  San  Leandro 


the  rest  of  the  company  when  the 
original  agreement  with  ShareTech 
was  reached  in  1983.” 

Owens  realized  that,  as  long  as 
The  Equitable  and  its  1,600  users 
already  absorbed  the  fixed  commu¬ 
nications  costs  as  anchor  tenants 
and  his  telecommunications  depart¬ 
ment  was  already  in  place,  the  cost 
of  adding  a  few  more  telephones 
and  some  additional  cable  would  be 
marginal. 

“By  using  the  excess  capacity  of 
the  PBX,  telecommunications  staff, 
our  raised  floor,  air  conditioning 
and  backup  system,”  he  said,  “the 
out-of-pocket  expense  was  very 
small.  We  are  able  to  offer  services 
to  our  tenants  at  competitive  prices 


RCA  from  page  1 

tions  businesses  with  the  formation 
of  the  Communications  and  Ser¬ 
vices  organization,  under  which  all 
RCA  and  GE  services  will  fall.  Eu¬ 
gene  F.  Murphy,  formerly  an  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  with  RCA,  will 
head  the  new  organization. 

The  effect  of  the  reorganization 
is  expected  to  wreak  considerable 
change  as  GE  takes  a  long  look  at 
the  diverse  markets  in  which  it 
competes. 

According  to  RCA,  Americom 
will  continue  to  market  services  in 
its  three  major  product  areas  — 
business  communications  services, 
audio/video  services  and  govern¬ 
ment  network  services. 

The  Private  Leased  Channel  Ser¬ 
vice  is  an  interstate,  leased  point- 
to-point  voice/data  service.  The 
service’s  280  employee  support 
group  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  was  re¬ 
vamped  Sept.  19,  when  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  number  of  employees  were  laid 
off.  Customers  of  the  service, 
which  number  nearly  1,000,  will 


and  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  These  sites 
were  then  linked  to  a  wideband 
packet  switch  and  an  access  inter¬ 
face  at  the  company’s  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  building. 

Richard  Snowden,  service  con¬ 
ception  director  for  AT&T  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  said  the  future  of  the 
advanced  packet  technology  is  un¬ 
certain.  “There  are  no  specific 
plans  for  use  of 
the  technology,” 
Snowden  main¬ 

tained. 

There  are  also 
no  plans  to  beta 
test  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  Snowden  also 
detailed  how 
AT&T  customers 
could  realize  the 
benefits  of  inte¬ 
grating  voice  and 
data  communica¬ 
tions  today  by 
linking  either  AT&T  System  75  or 
System  85  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  at  separate  locations  using 
a  private  long-distance  T-l  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  AT&T’s  Accunet  T1.5 
service,  to  gain  ISDN-like  capabili¬ 


very  profitably.” 

Tenants  also  benefit  from  The 
Equitable’s  on-site  maintenance 
personnel,  who  provide  timely  re¬ 
pair  services,  including  station 
equipment  moves  and  changes. 

Although  The  Equitable’s  ten¬ 
ants  have  required  only  voice  ser¬ 
vices  to  date,  Owens  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  positioning  itself  to  provide 
shared  local  network  services  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

“The  services  that  are  easiest  to 
offer  are  the  ones  The  Equitable 
uses  today,”  he  said.  “But  as  more 
tenants  move  into  the  facility  and 
their  needs  unfold,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  make,  sell  or  buy  decision,” 
he  added.  “That  is,  do  we  have  it  in 


have  to  switch  to  alternative  carri¬ 
ers. 

RCA  Cylix  may  be  rescued  in  the 
eleventh  hour.  Cylix  provides  in¬ 
teractive  data  services  for  high- 
volume,  synchronous  data  applica¬ 
tions.  The  network  currently 
supports  approximately  200  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  Purolator  Courier 
Corp.,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  and  Monsanto  Co. 

Jim  Magruder,  vice-president  of 
engineering  and  operations  at  RCA 
Data  Transaction  Services,  said 
RCA  management  intends  to  make 
a  tender  offer  for  Cylix  within 
three  weeks. 

Brian  Eagle,  the  chief  deputy  di¬ 
rector  at  Cylix,  is  orchestrating  the 
takeover  and  is  trying  to  marshall 
the  aid  of  other  investors. 

Although  the  Cylix  network  is 
extensive,  serving  more  than  2,500 
locations,  Magruder  said  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  in  the  red  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1980. 

Forces  converged  in  the  past  few 
years  that  have  dulled  any  compet- 
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ties. 

In  such  a  scenario,  an  AT&T  3B5 
computer  could  be  linked  to  the 
AT&T  PBX  using  the  company’s 
Digital  Multiplexed  Interface 
(DMI),  a  T-l  interface  for  comput¬ 
ers.  Terminals  hooked  to  one  of  the 
company’s  PBXs  could  then  access 
that  processor  using  AT&T’s  Digi¬ 
tal  Communications  Protocol 
(DCP).  DCP  integrates  voice  and 
data  on  twisted-pair  wire  and  is 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  CCITT 
2B+D  interface. 

DCP  uses  two  64K  bit/sec  D 
channels  for  the  transmission  of 
voice  or  data  and  an  8K  bit/sec  D 
channel  for  signaling  information 
used  to  set  up  each  voice  or  data 
call.  The  CCITT  specification  var¬ 
ies  from  AT&T’s  scheme  in  that  it 
specifies  the  use  of  a  16K  bit/sec  D 
channel. 

The  ISDN-like  capability  ex¬ 
plained  by  AT&T  would  enable  a 
user  to  engage  in  a  voice  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  second  party  while  at 
the  same  time  displaying  a  data  file 
on  the  user’s  terminal  screen. 

An  immediate  advantage  of 
AT&T’s  ISDN-like  network  scheme 
would  be  high-speed  data  transfer. 
Files  could  be  downloaded  to  a  data 
terminal  from  either  a  3B2  at  the 
same  site  or  an  IBM  host  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Accunet  link,  using  one 
of  the  64K  bit/sec  channels. 


our  bag  of  tricks  today?  Or  is  the 
required  product  something  we  can 
develop  or  buy  outside?  In  a  shared 
environment,  the  tenant’s  desire 
for  services  will  be  driven  by  the 
cumulative  need  within  the  build¬ 
ing.” 

Cover  your  fixed  costs 

Owens  said  the  company  has  had 
no  trouble  finding  tenants,  which 
reduces  The  Equitable’s  telecom¬ 
munications  costs  annually  via  out¬ 
side  income. 

“We  proved  that  shared  tenant 
services  can  be  successful  if  you 
cover  your  fixed  costs,”  he  said.  “If 
you  don’t,  the  variable  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  service  is  very  high.”G 


itive  edge  the  company  once  had  as 
a  long-haul  carrier.  AT&T’s  long- 
haul  rates  have  dropped,  making 
Cylix  less  attractive,  and  local  loop 
costs  have  risen. 

Cylix’s  satellite  network  is  C 
band  and  uses  large  shared  earth 
stations,  meaning  users  have  to 
shoulder  the  local  loop  costs  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  network. 

To  ameliorate  this  predicament, 
Cylix  has  invested  huge  sums  to  re¬ 
search  and  develop  a  Ku-band  sat¬ 
ellite  network,  according  to  Ma¬ 
gruder.  Small  aperture  terminals 
would  eliminate  local  loop  prob¬ 
lems  and  increase  efficiency,  mak¬ 
ing  Cylix  more  competitive. 

But  RCA  isn’t  interested.  Wil¬ 
liamson  said  the  company  has  an¬ 
other  Ku-band  solution,  operated 
by  a  unit  of  Americom  out  of 
Princeton.  This  service  will  offer 
Ku-band,  point-to-point,  dedicated 
clear  channels  at  56K  bit/sec  and  T- 
1.  That,  so  far,  leaves  Cylix  with  a 
hefty  research  and  development 
bill  and  nowhere  to  turn.L? 
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►ashton-tate 

Dbase  to  run  on  Starlan 

Software  compatible  with  other  systems. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


TORRANCE,  Calif.  —  Ashton¬ 
Tate  announced  last  week  that  its 
Dbase  III  Plus  and  Dbase  III  Plus 
LAN  pack  will  now  run  on  AT&T’s 
Starlan  local-area  network. 

Dbase  III  Plus  is  Ashton-Tate’s 
multiuser  relational  data  base  man¬ 
agement  system  (DBMS)  for  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles. 

Its  companion,  Dbase  III  Plus 
LAN  pack,  supports  network-only 
access  to  Dbase  III  Plus  data  bases 
for  up  to  five  users  on  a  local-area 
network.  The  software  also  runs  on 
IBM’s  PC  Network  and  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  Novell,  Inc.’s  Advanced 
Netware  and  3Com  Corp.’s  3+  net¬ 
work  operating  system  Version 


Link  from  page  1 

riety  of  personal  computer  and 
mainframe  applications  and  sup¬ 
plied  inconsistent  interfaces. 

As  the  shortcomings  became  ap¬ 
parent,  the  hoopla  surrounding  the 
products  dwindled  to  a  trickle.  For 
the  most  part,  users  have  become 
discouraged  by  product  hype,  and 
many  have  stopped  looking  at  new 
offerings.  Those  users  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  make  do  with  installed  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“We  haven’t  seen  any  interest 
from  our  clients  in  link  products,” 
noted  L.  David  Passmore,  group 
manager  at  Network  Strategies, 
Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  consulting  firm. 

Recently,  a  handful  of  vendors 
have  moved  to  strengthen  their 
link  products.  These  new  product 
incarnations  solve  some  of  the  crip¬ 
pling  problems,  but  a  link  panacea 
does  not  seem  likely  in  the  short 
term. 

Problems  with  current  links 
stem  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
rooted  in  10-year-old  protocols,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lee  Doyle,  senior  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.,  a  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  market  research 
firm.  Most  products  are  based  on 
IBM  3270  terminal  emulation  and 
merely  make  microcomputers  look 
like  dumb  terminals. 

The  result  is  that  users  can 
transfer  screens  of  data  but  are  un¬ 
able  to  perform  sophisticated  net¬ 
work  functions. 

“Users  don’t  want  to  download 
screens  of  data,”  said  Rudolf 
Strobl,  senior  consultant  at  Arthur 
D.  Little  Co.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“They  want  to  share  information. 
Current  links  do  not  easily  perform 
that  function.”  Terminal  emulation 
products  simply  enable  files  to  be 
transferred  between  the  two  envi¬ 
ronments. 

However,  even  simple  file  trans¬ 
fers  can  be  a  nuisance  because  links 
are  based  on  older  protocols.  Dumb 
terminals  do  not  store  much  data. 

Consequently,  protocols  that 
support  terminal-to-mainframe 
connections  are  designed  to  poll  a 


1.0.1. 

Compatibility  of  Ashton-Tate’s 
microcomputer  DBMS  with  the 
AT&T  network  has  been  assured, 
the  company  said,  by  close  interac¬ 
tion  with  members  of  AT&T’s  tech¬ 
nical  staff. 

AT&T’s  Starlan  is  a  1M  bit/sec, 
twisted-pair  wire  local-area  net¬ 
work  that  supports  two  to  200  per¬ 
sonal  computers  in  a  star  configu¬ 
ration. 

Ashton-Tate,  by  many  accounts, 
is  the  second  leading  maker  of  mi¬ 
crocomputer  software  in  the  U.S., 
trailing  the  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
Ashton-Tate  recently  agreed  to  ac¬ 
quire  Decision  Resources,  Inc.  of 
Westport,  Conn.,  and  is  expected  to 
release  a  line  of  business  graphics 
packages.  □ 


number  of  terminals  quickly  and 
are  ill-equipped  to  support  the 
transfer  of  large  amounts  of  data. 
More  than  15  minutes  may  be  need¬ 
ed  to  move  a  lM-byte  mainframe 
file  to  a  personal  computer.  During 
this  time,  other  users  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  work  with  their  applica¬ 
tions. 

Before  a  file  transfer,  a  user  has 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  moved.  Thus,  data  ex¬ 
traction  tools  are  required.  Most 
products  can  only  extract  data 
from  specific  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions. 

For  example,  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  typically  provide  ap¬ 
plication-specific  links  to  personal 
computers  and  do  not  provide  the 
tools  needed  to  extract  data  from 
other  vendors’  mainframe  pack¬ 
ages.  Users  have  often  been  unable 
to  get  at  all  the  data  they  may  have 
wanted  to  work  with. 

Once  data  has  been  extracted,  it 
has  to  be  formatted  once  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  the  receiving  system  and 
a  second  time  for  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  target  application. 
Many  link  products  do  not  supply 
the  tools  needed  to  extract  and  for¬ 
mat  data. 

Even  when  the  necessary  tools 
are  available,  they  can  be  confus¬ 
ing  enough  to  discourage  users.  A 
user,  for  example,  may  encounter 
one  interface  when  extracting  data 
from  an  application  running  IBM’s 
TSO  and  a  completely  different  in¬ 
terface  when  taking  data  from  an 
IBM  CICS  application. 

Taking  stock 

Stung  by  slower-than-expected 
link  sales,  many  vendors  have  tak¬ 
en  note  of  current  shortcomings 
and  are  now  attempting  to  rectify 
the  problem.  In  the  last  few 
months,  IBM,  Tangram  Systems 
Corp.  and  Micro  Tempus,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  products  or  groups  of 
products  designed  to  overcome  link 
limitations. 

IBM  led  the  way  with  its  June  in¬ 
troduction  of  Enhanced  Connectiv¬ 


Fiber  from  page  17 
accelerate  the  use  of  fiber  in  fac¬ 
tory  floor  nets.  These  devices 
would  probably  allow  many  de¬ 
vices  to  attach  to  the  lightwave  ca¬ 
ble  without  weakening  the  light 
signal  itself.  This  type  of  tap  might 
also  house  equipment  that  would 
be  used  to  retransmit  the  light  sig¬ 
nal. 

Fiber-optic  cable,  however,  al¬ 
lows  users  to  generate  higher  band- 
widths  by  changing  the  electronics 
at  both  ends  of  the  cable.  To  sub¬ 
stantially  raise  the  bandwidth  on  a 
coaxial  system  —  once  the  radio 
frequency  channels  run  out  —  the 


Wang  from  page  4 
receptionist,  is  also  available. 

Standard  asynch  terminals  can 
be  linked  to  a  VS  through  the  WBX 
via  twisted-pair  using  the  Eight- 
port  Enhanced  Asynchronous  De¬ 
vice  Controller,  which  can  be  used 
for  terminal-to-VS  links  through 
any  digital  PBX  or  RS-232-C  net. 

A  Wios  configuration  including  a 
WBX  and  VS  costs  about  $3,000  per 


ity  Facilities,  a  broad  set  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  application  program 
interfaces. 

The  architecture  is  designed  to 
supply  a  consistent  set  of  user  in¬ 
terfaces  to  enable  microcomputer 
users  to  work  with  data  stored  on 
IBM  mainframes  under  the  MVS 
and  VM  operating  systems  or  the 
TSO  teleprocessing  monitor. 

IBM’s  link  strategy  is  built  on 
three  software  components.  So- 
called  requesters  supply  users  with 
a  consistent  interface  so  they  can 
select  and  ask  for  appropriate  host 
data. 

Routers  include  application  pro¬ 
gram  interfaces  that  allow  target 
applications  to  be  brought  into  the 
IBM  architecture.  Servers  perform 
the  actual  extraction  and  format¬ 
ting  of  host  data. 

Although  it’s  a  step  forward, 
IBM’s  architecture  has  its  own 
shortcomings.  First,  mainframe 
and  microcomputer  application 
programs  have  to  be  rewritten  to 
incorporate  the  new  IBM  applica¬ 
tion  program  interface,  called  Serv¬ 
er-Requester  Programming  Inter¬ 
face. 

Also,  laying  out  the  architecture 
is  an  expensive  proposition  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  a  number  of  costly 
components.  Further,  some  of  the 
products  will  not  be  put  in  place 
until  the  third  quarter  of  1987. 

Tangram  Systems,  a  start-up 
company  based  in  Cary,  N.C.,  an¬ 
nounced  its  Arbiter  system  in  June. 
The  Tangram  product’s  chief  bene¬ 
fit  is  performance  improvements. 

Arbiter  works  like  a  host  subsys¬ 
tem,  similar  to  IBM’s  CICS.  Arbi¬ 
ter’s  design  enables  a  user  to  access 
host  data  directly,  as  opposed  to 
going  through  something  like  CICS, 
which  is  how  most  link  products 
access  host  data. 

A  beta  user  of  Arbiter  reported  a 
50%  performance  improvement 
over  an  existing  link  product. 

Like  a  number  of  other  link  ven¬ 
dors,  Micro  Tempus,  based  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  been  gradually  enhancing 
its  link  line. 


user  has  to  either  replace  the  net¬ 
work  or  run  a  second  coaxial  cable. 

Lightwave  media  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  type  of  electrical  signal, 
so  chances  are  slim  that  Radio  Fre¬ 
quency  Interference  will  interrupt 
the  light  impulses  sent  down  a 
stretch  of  fiber-optic  cable. 

Much  of  coaxial  cable’s  populari¬ 
ty  as  a  factory  networking  media 
comes  from  the  fact  that  cable  tele¬ 
vision  technology  is  older,  well-un¬ 
derstood  and  widely  used. 

As  users  become  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  with  fiber,  many 
of  their  misgivings  about  the  medi¬ 
um  will  disappear.  □ 


user.  A  voice-only  configuration 
for  WBX  costs  about  $550  per  user. 
Integrated  voice  and  data  configu¬ 
rations  using  the  WBX  cost  approx¬ 
imately  $1,200  per  user.  The  Eight- 
port  Enhanced  Asynchronous  De¬ 
vice  Controller  costs  $5,000.  Wang 
Office/Voice  Mail  is  priced  at 
$18,500.  The  WBX-DVX-60  sells  for 
$25,000.  The  price  includes  a  four- 
port  DVX-60,  but  not  the  WBX.E2 


In  July,  the  company  announced 
Tempus  Access,  which  works  with 
Sterling  Software,  Inc.’s  DYL-270. 
DYL  is  a  data  base  extractor  that 
works  with  IBM  Isam,  Bdam  and 
Vsam  files. 

The  product  also  interfaces  to 
data  base  management  systems 
such  as  IBM’s  IMS,  Cullinet  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.’s  IDMS/R  and  Applied 
Data  Research,  Inc.’s  Datacom/DB. 

The  product  reportedly  supplies 
the  user  with  a  fill-in-the-blanks  in¬ 
terface  that  provides  up  to  60  vari¬ 
ables  used  to  determine  what  data 
is  to  be  extracted  and  where  it  re¬ 
sides. 

Problems  remain 

Yet  despite  recent  product  im¬ 
provements,  analysts  listed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shortcomings  that  plague 
even  these  new-generation  link 
products. 

Arthur  D.  Little’s  Strobl  said  one 
missing  item  is  a  data  dictionary', 
which  would  help  users  locate  ap¬ 
propriate  data  and  track  data 
changes. 

Security  remains  perhaps  the 
greatest  user  concern.  Although  a 
number  of  packages,  such  as  Arbi¬ 
ter,  can  be  integrated  with  existing 
security  packages  like  IBM’s  Re¬ 
source  Access  Control  Facility,  this 
integration  is  often  cumbersome, 
and  many  users  would  like  to  see 
link  products  include  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  security  features. 

Another  micro-to-mainframe 
shortcoming  is  lack  of  true  infor¬ 
mation  sharing,  according  to 
Strobl.  Users  want  to  do  more  than 
extract  and  download  information. 
They  want  to  extract  information, 
massage  it  and  then  distribute  it  to 
their  colleagues.  Current  link  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  offer  this  capability.  To 
support  it,  they  would  have  to  in¬ 
corporate  distribution  mechanisms 
such  as  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  Distribution  Service. 

Despite  product  problems,  ana¬ 
lysts  predict  that  current  links  will 
continue  to  sell  for  at  least  two 
more  years. □ 
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Letters: 


The  lone  vendor 

I  enjoyed  your  article  on  very 
small  aperture  terminals  in  the 
Sept.  1  issue  of  Network  World, 
(“Brought  back  from  the  brink”), 
but  was  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  lack  of  acknowledgement  of 
the  role  Avantek,  Inc.  has  played 
in  the  development  of  this  tech¬ 
nology.  Avantek  has  delivered  in 
excess  of  two  hundred  small  aper¬ 
ture  terminals  to  a  myriad  of  us¬ 
ers.  These  users  include  most  of 
the  satellite  common  carriers, 
both  domestic  and  international, 
and  a  number  of  prominent  end 
users  in  the  oil,  gas  and  financial 
services  fields. 

The  technology  Avantek  em¬ 
ploys  makes  use  of  its  leadership 
role  in  gallium  arsenide  and  sili¬ 
con  monolithics.  Together,  these 
technologies  produce  highly  reli¬ 
able  components  and  systems 
that  have  been  successfully  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Avantek  for  inclusion 
in  its  small  aperture  terminal, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
available  on  the  market  for  over  a 
year. 

The  small  aperture  terminal  we 
provide  can  handle  data  rates 
from  9.6K  bit/sec  to  1.544M  bit/ 
sec  and  consists  of  a  1.8-meter  an¬ 
tenna,  radio  frequency  transceiv¬ 
er  with  optional  solid-state  power 
amplifiers  and  a  binary  phase 
shift  keying  modem  with  rate  1/2 
coding.  I  might  add  that  we  are 
the  only  company  in  the  world  to 
have  successfully  deployed  a  4- 
watt  solid-state  power  amplifier 
in  a  small  aperture  terminal. 
Andrew  D.  Poole 
National  sales  manager 
Satellite  Business  Communica¬ 
tions 

Avantek,  Inc. 


Distortion  and  disservice 

Your  headline  and  story  about 
The  Network  Courier  E-mail 
package  for  IBM  and  compatible 
personal  computer  local-area  net¬ 
works  (“E-mail  package  for  IBM 
nets  gets  so-so  rating,”  Network 
World,  Sept.  1)  distorted  the  us¬ 
er’s  reaction  to  the  product  and 
has  done  a  considerable  disser¬ 
vice  to  both  your  readers  and 
Consumers  Software,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Network  Courier. 

I  have  confirmed  the  distorted 
rendering  with  the  user,  who 
wishes  himself  and  his  bank  to  re¬ 
main  publicly  anonymous. 

Discussing  his  reaction  to  your 
story,  he  said,  “I  evaluated  all  the 
available  E-mail  products  for  PC 
LANs  and  this  is  far  and  away  the 
best.”  Other  publications  have 
more  accurately  recorded  his  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  The  Network  Cou¬ 
rier. 

Equally  baffling  was  your 
omission  from  the  story  of  the 
major  local-area  network  vendors 
that  have  endorsed  The  Network 
Courier. 

AT&T,  Tandy  Corp.  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Communications  Technol¬ 
ogy  pic  in  Europe  have  all  li¬ 
censed  The  Courier  as  the 
standard  E-mail  program  for 
their  network  system  offerings. 
The  product  is  reference-sold  by 
Sytek,  Inc.,  Ungermann-Bass, 
Inc.,  Univation  and  other  net¬ 
work  systems  vendors.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  such  endorsements 
than  any  other  single  local-net 
application  software  product. 

Why  have  all  of  these  signifi¬ 
cant  local-area  network  players 
adopted  this  single  product  as  the 
standard  for  their  system  offer¬ 
ings?  What  have  they  seen  in  The 
Network  Courier  that  your  story 


didn’t  even  begin  to  explore? 

Answers  to  these  questions 
would  be  of  tremendous  service 
to  the  networking  community, 
which  is  crying  out  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  personal  computer  local-area 
network  software. 

Robert  M.  Freeman, 

Manager,  market  development 
Consumers  Software,  Inc. 

An  invitation  to  readers 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  “On-line  tariff  ser¬ 
vices,”  ( Network  World,  July  28), 
especially  since  the  article  ig¬ 
nores  the  comprehensiveness  of 
our  offering,  Q-Tel  1000.  Omitted 
from  the  review  is  that  our  ser¬ 
vice  includes  more  than  private¬ 
line  pricing. 

Q-Tel  1000  also  includes  pric¬ 
ing  for  toll,  Wats,  local  exchange 
and  special  access,  as  well  as  local 
calling  areas,  central  office  and 
local  access  and  transport  area  in¬ 
formation. 

Several  facts  were  inaccurate, 
including  one  as  basic  as  our 
name,  which  is  Center  for  Com¬ 
munications  Management,  Inc. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Q-Tel  1000 
does  price  analog,  digital  and 
high-capacity  services  for  all  ju¬ 
risdictions.  Q-Tel  1000  presents 
both  carrier-provided  access  as 
well  as  special  access  rates.  Q-Tel 
9000  does  cover  virtually  all  of 
Canada,  not  just  parts. 

Because  Q-Tel  1000  has  so 
many  on-line  capabilities,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  readers  of  Network  World 
to  use  them  all  for  one  day  at  no 
charge  by  calling  (800)  526-5307. 
Jeremy  P.  Van  Pelt 
Vice-president, 
sales  and  marketing 
CCMI/McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

Ramsey,  N.J. 


TCA  from  page  2 

Inc.  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
teamed  up  to  debut  links  that  con¬ 
nect  Macintosh  microcomputers  to 
other  processors  through  Northern 
Telecom’s  Meridian  SL-1  PBX. 

Also  at  the  show,  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA) 
announced  the  completion  of  its 
merger  with  Cohesive  Network 
Corp. 

DCA  unveiled  a  revamped  main¬ 
tenance  program  and  specialized 
services  for  its  customers,  and  it  of¬ 
fered  Netlink  T-l  users  the  option 
to  upgrade  to  Cohesive’s  CN-1  or 
CN-2  lines. 

Amdahl  Communications  Corp., 
Timeplex,  Inc.,  Micom-Interlan, 
Inc.,  Digital  Microwave  Corp.  and 
Comsat  Technology  Products  head¬ 
ed  the  vendor  corps  that  intro¬ 
duced  data  networking  equipment 
at  the  conference. 

Amdahl  took  the  wraps  off  two 
additions  to  its  Multistar  line  of  T-l 
multiplexers.  The  new  Multistar  III 
supports  one  or  two  T-l  links  and 
the  Multistar  IV  supports  up  to  15 
T-ls.  Both  devices  are  compatible 


with  D4  framing  and  offer  time-of- 
day  automatic  reconfiguration. 

Timeplex  introduced  a  T-3  multi¬ 
plexer  that  combines  as  many  as  28 
T-l  transmission  links  over  a  45M 
bit/sec  point-to-point  communica¬ 
tions  link.  The  company  also  intro¬ 
duced  the  Minilink/2  Data/Voice 
Network  Exchange,  which  handles 
a  mix  of  digitized  and  compressed 
voice  signals  and  data  signals. 

Micom  debuted  a  pair  of  time-di¬ 
vision  multiplexers  that  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  multiplex  up  to  eight  syn¬ 
chronous  data  lines  over  a  single 
72K  bit/sec  digital  link.  The  Micom 
Box  Type  T  offers  wideband  syn¬ 
chronous  time  division  multiplex¬ 
ing.  The  Micom  Box  Type  4  offers 
asynchronous  statistical  multiplex¬ 
ing  as  well  as  synchronous  time-di- 
vision  multiplexing  capabilities. 

Comsat  Technology  Products  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  version  of  its  Star- 
corn  very  small  aperture  terminal- 
based  data  net  service.  Starcom 
Data  Services  will  enable  users  to 
connect  remote  locations  via  satel¬ 
lite  to  the  vendor’s  shared  hub  sta¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.O 


Highlights  from  page  6 
year  pact,  valued  at  roughly  $12 
million,  with  Cable  and  Wireless  to 
lease  capacity  on  the  Cable  &  Wire¬ 
less  fiber  network.  John  Mattingly, 
a  marketing  official  with  American 
Satellite,  said  the  fiber  capacity 
will  be  used  to  diversify  the  carri¬ 
er’s  network,  which  consists  of  Ku 
and  C-band  satellites  and  some  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable.  The  American  Sat¬ 
ellite  network  serves  16  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  scattered  across  the 
nation. 

■  Despite  reports  that  the  company 
is  considering  selling  portions  of  its 
communications  businesses,  West¬ 
ern  Union  Corp.  announced  a  pack¬ 
et  service  that  will  use  PTN-1,  the 
network  that  serves  as  a  backbone 
for  Western  Union’s  Easylink  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  service. 

■  ITT  Communications  Services 
Group  slashed  20%  off  the  flat  rate 
component  of  its  Wats  service.  Cus¬ 
tomers  averaging  at  least  112  hours 
per  month  per  line  for  calls  to  any 
cities  served  by  ITT’s  network  will 
reportedly  pay  $1,200  instead  of 
$1,500  for  the  service. □ 


MCI  from  page  2 

of  corporate  development  at  MCI’s 
Mid-Atlantic  Division,  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  service.  Wolaver  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  MCI  is  developing  a  real¬ 
time  feature  that  will  allow  users 
to  have  up-to-the-minute  data. 

Users  at  the  TCA  show  cited  cost 
containment  as  the  key  reason  for 
their  interest  in  call  accounting  and 
network  management  products. 
“The  primary  incentive  is  to  con¬ 
trol  costs.  It’s  important  to  us  to  get 
the  charges  where  they  belong,” 
said  Sharyn  Barney,  supervisor  of 
telecommunications  and  office  sys¬ 
tems  management  for  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

Another  user  cited  overall  cost 
control  as  the  reason  his  company 
is  currently  upgrading  much  of  its 
telecommunications  equipment  to 
products  that  include  management 
and  control  features. 

These  factors  are  the  same  that 
push  the  development  of  data  net¬ 
work  management  systems.  Data- 
tel,  Inc.  and  Paradyne  Corp.  were 
two  of  several  vendors  announcing 
data  network  management  systems 
at  the  show. 

Datatel,  of  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  un¬ 
veiled  a  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  digital  data  services  users 
and  a  data  link  analyzer  that  pro¬ 
vides  performance  measurement, 
testing  and  diagnostics  for  data 
communications  networks. 

The  DCP3800  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  can  be  used  with  ei¬ 
ther  standard  digital  data  services 
or  digital  data  services  with  sec¬ 
ondary  channel.  The  secondary 
channel  provides  a  conduit  for  net¬ 
work  control  information.  The 
DCP3800’s  system  console  is  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  XT  or  com¬ 
patible,  equipped  with  a  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  interface. 
The  DCP3800  continuously  moni¬ 
tors  network  performance  and  al¬ 
lows  users  to  test  all  the  drops  on  a 
line  or  choose  any  drop  and  acti¬ 
vate  local  digital,  local  line  or  re¬ 
mote  digital  loopbacks. 

The  DCP2083  Data  Link  Analyz¬ 
er  III  is  a  bit  error  test  set  with  op¬ 
erating  speeds  up  to  6M  bit/sec,  in¬ 
cluding  T-l.  It  includes  V.35, 
RS-232,  MIL  188,  RS-422  and  bipo¬ 
lar  interfaces,  and  tests  synchro¬ 
nous,  asynchronous  and  T-l  facili¬ 
ties,  modems,  channel  service  unit/ 
data  service  units  and  multiplex¬ 
ers. 

The  DCP3800  sells  for  $5,000 
per  node,  and  the  DCP2083  unit 
lists  for  $4,975. 

Network  performance  measure¬ 
ment  is  the  key  function  of  Para- 
dyne’s  Pulse,  a  stand-alone  system 
that  monitors  network  perfor¬ 
mance  by  monitoring  modems  and 
leased,  digital,  or  dial-up  network 
lines.  Statistics  on  channel  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  system  response  time  are 
among  the  types  of  information 
tracked.  Pricing  is  from  $30,000  to 
$125,000. 

Paradyne  also  announced  a 
networking  option  for  its  3210  T-l 
multiplexer  that  includes  network 
control  of  the  multiplexers  with  an 
asynchronous  terminal  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  site.  Due  to  ship  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  network¬ 
ing  option  is  priced  at  $6,500.^ 
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In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it 
requires  celestial  guidance. 


Virgo:  The  sign 
of  an  orderly  na¬ 
ture  controls 
those  who  have 
installed  data 
switching 
through  private 

branch  exchange  systems. 

Virgo  represents  the  concealed  fire  of  the 
Earth.  Quick-moving  Virgos  love  change  and 
variety,  but  only  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

In  their  search  for  orderly  movement  of 
data,  users  of  data  switching  capabilities  are 
going  to  be  either  well  ahead  or  completely 
on  the  wrong  track. 

Surveys  indicate  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
hype,  fewer  than  10%  of  PBX  lines  in  use 
have  data  switching  capabilities. 

Instead  of  asking  why,  Horrellscopes  of¬ 
fers  the  following  tips  for  users  weighing 
data  through  PBX  systems. 

■  Don’t  feel  pressured  to  have  only  one  in¬ 
formation  network.  The  movement  of  the  in¬ 
formation,  not  the  number  of  networks,  is 
the  key. 

■  Be  aware  that  PBX  failures  and  testing, 
as  well  as  poorly  planned  moves  and 
changes,  can  affect  all  voice  and  data. 

■  Let  applications,  not  vendor  pressure, 
drive  your  decisions. 


HORRELLSCOPES  = 


BY  EDWARD  HORRELL 


Cancer:  This  sign 
hangs  over  a  $40  mil¬ 
lion  motel  deal  for 
AT&T  Information 
Systems. 

Cancers  have  a  con¬ 
scientious  heart,  desiring  progress  for  hu¬ 
manity.  Waste,  poverty,  mismanagement, 
crime  and  inefficiency  distress  Cancers. 

That  brings  us  to  the  motel  industry.  The 
420-facility  Motel  6  Corp.  recently  decided  to 
purchase  40  million  bucks  worth  of  AT&T 
telephone  systems,  computers  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  services.  This  is  the  largest  deal  of  its 
kind  in  this  industry. 

The  deal  is  significant  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  combined 
marketing  between  two  AT&T  units,  AT&T 
Information  Systems  and  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions. 

Second,  it  shows  that  there  are  indeed 
lodging  institutions  willing  to  spend  some 
money  to  improve  service  to  customers. 

Today  the  telephone,  tomorrow  the  tow¬ 
els. 


Cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  month 

Horrellscopes  laments  the  inevitable  pass¬ 
ing  of  Ztel  Corp.,  the  latest  on  the  PBX  start¬ 
up  list  of  casualties. 

This  month’s  catastrophe  winner  .  .  .  make 
that  loser  ...  at  one  time  had  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  thought  to  guarantee  success.  The  Ztel 
product  itself  looked  good.  It  was  a  PBX 
built  around  local-area  network  technology. 
And  initially,  a  sound  management  team  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  place  with  ample  financial 
support  available. 

But  as  so  many  others  have  learned,  the 
key  to  success  in  this  business  is  distribu¬ 
tion.  Distribution  is  the  difference  between 
the  Big  Boys  —  Rolm  Corp.,  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  and  AT&T  —  and  the  smaller  guys, 
which  are  everybody  else. 

Distribution  is  what  will  allow  newer 
players,  such  as  Intecom,  Inc.  and  Telenova, 
Inc.,  to  compete  in  the  Big  Boys’  backyard. 
And  distribution  is  what  Ztel  didn’t  have  and 
couldn’t  get. 

Other  companies  with  ideas  about  starting 
fresh  in  the  PBX  business  can  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Ztel  debacle.  Insiders  report  that 
Ztel  is  down  to  a  skeletal  crew  of  employees 
and  is  on  the  verge  of  going  under.  Last-min¬ 
ute  talks  are  under  way  with  potential  buy¬ 
ers  in  an  effort  to  salvage  what’s  left  of  this 
falling  star. 

Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


<> 


Shooting  stars 

One  of  the  potential  buyers  of  Ztel  is 
Data  General  Corp.,  which  has  wanted 
to  get  into  the  PBX  business  for  some 
time.  For  that  reason,  DG  bought  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  division  of 
United  Technologies  Corp.’s  PBX  group, 
which  narrowly  missed  being  a  catas¬ 
trophe  itself. 

DG  now  has  stated  that  it  intends  to 
bring  its  own  PBX  to  the  market.  Big 

mistake.  It  will 
take  three 
years  before 
end  users  get  a 
reliable  prod¬ 
uct,  one  which 
will  meets  DG’s 
strict  stan¬ 
dards  for  per¬ 
formance. 

But  don’t  look  for  Ztel  to  wind  up  in 
bed  with  DG.  Ztel  is  too  far  down  the 
tubes  for  DG.  Rather,  a  new  kid  will  be 
acquired  by  the  computer  biggie.  And 
that  kid  is  Data  Transmission,  Inc.  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Data  Transmission  has  developed  a 
PBX  that  uses  an  interesting  transmis¬ 
sion  scheme  to  allow  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  standard  switching.  The  switch  is 
being  manufactured  inexpensively,  and 
DG  and  Data  Transmission  recently  an¬ 
nounced  compatibility  agreements  for 
joint  marketing. 

Watch  for  DG  to  dump  the  in-house 
PBX,  kiss  Ztel  goodbye  and  walk  down 
the  aisle  with  Data  Transmission. 


Libra:  The  sign  of  balance, 
justice  and  harmony  covers 
the  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies’  charges  for  Centrex. 

The  sign  of  the  scales 
represents  the  invisible 
bonds  that  hold  together  the  celestial  bodies 
of  the  solar  system.  The  North  American 
Telecommunications  Association  (Nata), 
however,  thinks  the  Centrex  bonds  are  too 
tight. 

Nata  has  complained  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  that  the  regional 
BOCs  are  pricing  Centrex  under  cost  and  hid¬ 
ing  the  losses  in  other  services.  The  FCC  has 
told  Nata  to  take  its  problems  somewhere 
else,  namely  to  the  states’  public  service 
commissions  (PSC). 

Too  bad,  Nata.  The  PSCs  are  too  indepen¬ 
dent  to  come  to  any  type  of  combined  deci¬ 
sion.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  the  structure  of 
the  BOCs,  which  are  indeed  regional  in  de¬ 
sign. 

Users  should  realize  that  within  their 
states,  the  PSCs  currently  reign  supreme. 
Horrellscopes  recommends  that  PSC  members 
—  whether  they  are  elected  or  appointed  — 
be  known  and  contacted  by  users.  Let  them 
know  of  users’  concerns,  problems  and  opin¬ 
ions. 

Additionally,  users  should  make  copies  of 
all  correspondence  between  themselves  and 
the  RBOCs.  The  RBOCs  will  jump  through 
hoops  to  keep  the  PSCs  off  their  backs. 


Pisces:  The  last  sign 
of  the  zodiac  controls 
the  call  detail  record¬ 
ing  (CDR)  industry. 

Pisces  represents 
the  completion  of  a  cy¬ 
cle.  This  precisely  de¬ 
scribes  the  CDR  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is 
beginning  to  enter  its  second  cycle. 

Once  considered  almost  an  incidental  busi¬ 
ness  by  PBX  distributors  and  manufacturers, 
CDR  has  become  an  industry  in  itself.  The 
use  of  software  for  personal  computers  in 
conjunction  with  PBX  software  for  capturing 
long-distance  calls  has  hit  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions. 

Users  should  consider  CDR  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  part  of  the  PBX  decision,  not  as  a 
throw-in.  They  should  insist  on  sample  re¬ 
ports  as  well  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
capacity  of  the  system  being  considered. 

One  final  user  tip:  Check  for  annual  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance  charges.  For  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  these  charges  seem  to  get 
lost  in  the  stars  on  occasion.  Users  should 
make  sure  they  are  quoted  as  part  of  mainte¬ 
nance  charges. 
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HOW  AT&T  HELPS 
MAKE  EQUIPMEHT  FLY 
FOR  U.S.  LE  ASIHG. 


U.S.  Leasing  is  the  nation’s  largest 
independent  company  leasing  office  equip¬ 
ment,  medical  equipment,  fleets  of  cars, 
railroad  rolling  stock,  and  even  airplanes. 
How  did  they  grow  so  big?  Speed,  efficien¬ 
cy,  and  knowledgeability.  In  a  word,  service 
So,  to  increase  their  speed,  efficiency  and 
knowledgeability  U.S.  Leasing  called  AT&T. 

No  longer  will  a  customer  have  to  wait 
for  a  U.S.  Leasing  employee  to  call  her  back 
with  information  before  completing  her 
transaction.  No  longer  will  the  employee 
have  to  leave  his  desk  to  seek  credit,  equip¬ 
ment,  maintenance,  and  contract  data  from 
separate  sources. 


Now7,  with  AT&T  800  Service  and  the 
integrated  voice  and  data  communications 
provided  by  AT&T  System  85  and  AT&T 
Personal  Terminal  510,  the  U.S.  Leasing 
employee  can  access  all  the  information 
from  several  mainframes  and  respond  to 
the  customer  right  from  the  PT  510  screen. 

So  far,  this  has  meant  an  increase  of 
2.5  hours  a  day  per  employee  at  the  desk. 
Time  wTell  spent  handling  customer  in¬ 
quiries,  pursuing  newr  business,  managing 
lease  renewals,  and  finding  new  ways  to 
serve  customers  better. 

U.S.  Leasing  intends  to  growr  with 
AT&T,  linking  more  AT&T  System  75s  and 


terminals  in  their  smaller  offices,  creating 
a  single  pool  of  information.  So  the  wrhole 
company  can  communicate  from  a  single 
database.  AT&T  makes  all  the  pieces  fit. 

To  find  out  how'  AT&T  can  help  you  use 
communications  to  achieve  your  business 
goals,  call  us  at  1 800  247-1212. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


